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A Prayer 


Lord Jesus, Who didst know 
on earth the love of father and 
mother, and didst in Thy child- 
hood and youth share a happy 
home with brothers and sisters, 
teach us to share our blessings 
with the children who are father- 
less and motherless and who have 
no homes of their own, except 
such as are provided by those 
who are inspired by Thee. May 
the everlasting arms of Thy love 
and care be round about the 
orphan children, so that, like 
Thee, they may grow in wisdom 
and stature and in favor with 
God and man. Grant a double 
portion of Thy spirit to the men 
and women who unselfishly min- 
Ira S. Reed Baby Cottage (Rear View)—Bethany Home, Womelsdorf . ister to these fatherless and 

motherless little ones for Thy 

: dear sake. Give them the daily 

If there is anything that will endure consciousness of Thy nearness and 

The eye of God, because it still is pure, may they feel the benediction of 

It is the spirit of a little child, Thy peace, which passeth all un- 
Fresh from His hand, and therefore undefiled.—R. H. Stoddard. derstanding. Amen. 
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PREACHING AND THE SOCIAL 
CRISIS 


Every year a Conference on Preaching 
is held at the Boston University School 
of Religion. Some phase of religion, and 
more particularly of preaching, is dis- 
cussed by noted preachers and scholars 
and the lectures are afterward published 
in book form, edited by President G. 
Bromley Oxnam of De Pauw University. 
They have always proved very interesting 
and in most cases extremely helpful. The 
lectures for 1931 have just been published 
by The Abington Press under the title 
“Preaching and the Social Crisis,” and 
prove as stimulating as have the pre- 
vious volumes. 


The lecturers are all men who have been 
particularly interested in applying the 
gospel to the social, industrial and inter- 
national problems. They are all agreed 
on one thing, namely, that the world order 
is the subject of redemption as much as 
the individuals in it. They all agree that 
the gospel is a social gospel and should 
be applied to every institution and to 
every walk of life. They begin to differ 
when it comes to the question how far 
the minister should go in the application 
of this gospel. Here there is some divers- 
ity of opinion, as there always is when 
the question is up for discussion. 

For instance, the preacher should insist 
that the present economic order is un- 
christian and unjust. It should be Chris- 
tianized. Well and good, but shall the 
preacher undertake to point out the direc- 
tion of the change? Shall he preach the 


There is much evil in the world and 
much suffering because there is much vi- 
olation of God’s laws. Evil results will 
inevitably follow violations. Many viola- 
tions grow out of ignorance. Perhaps 
more than from any other source. Many 
also come from indifference and many 
from wicked wilfulness. And sufferings 
always accordingly follow. ; 

There is a great need for education, 
exhortation and punishment. There is 
much mystery in this order of things. The 
teaching on human depravity and on the 
works of demons has been very mislead- 
ing. It has been said that in order to 
obey the laws of God we must be regen- 
erated. But much depends on our con- 
ception of regeneration. It has a begin- 
ning, but has it an end? It may be a 
continuous process. What is the differ- 
ence in the obedience to God’s laws be- 
tween those who elaim to have been re- 
generated and those who make no such 
claim? The great trouble with the chil- 
dren of men is that they do not realize 
their own individual and collective respon- 
sibility for the evils of the world. 

The evils of the present period of de- 
pression may be accounted for. God’s 
laws have been violated. Our government 
and people have been too selfish; there 
has been too much favoritism and too 
many special privileges, too much living 
off the government, too much exploitation; 
too many people have become enriched by 
exorbitant salaries and bonuses, financial 
manipulations and unearned money. No 
wonder our national system has become 
mixed up and lop-sided. No wonder our 
social machinery became clogged and re- 
fuses to run. Some cleansing needs to be 
done. Such evils as above noted have al- 
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form the new order shall take? Some 
preachers are convinced that our only 
hope is in Socialism. Shall he preach the 
Soeialistie state if he honestly believes 
that that is the real form Christianity 
must take in its economic organization? 
Others are convinced that Communism is 
the only Christian economic order. Shall 
they preach Communism? Shall the 
preachers proclaim any economic order or 
shall they content themselves with simply 
insisting that the spirit of Christ must 
pertain in whatever order we have? 
There is much difference of opinion here. 

Another illustration is found in the 
realm of international peace. Practically 
all of our preachers have come to feel 
that war is unchristian and that the time 
has come for nations to learn to order 
their relationships on the same basis of 
Christian ethics that pertains between in- 
dividuals. What is right and Christian 
for a man is right and Christian for a 
nation; what is wrong for a man to do is 
wrong for a nation. There can be no 
double standard of ethics in the world, 
one for men, another for nations. All are 
agreed on this. But suppose the preacher 
is convineed that the League of Nations 
is the one and only form of international 
organization through which peace can 
really be realized? It is the perfect form 
of the community life, and it is the com- 
munity life that is going to bring peace 
to the nations just as it has brought peace 
among individuals. Shall he not preach it 
then as ‘a Christian thing? There are 
many preachers who have been doing it. 

The question of the preacher and poli- 
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AFTER A CITY DAY 


Dear widespread, arms of Nature 
mine, 

Thy winding roads do beckon me, 

Thy mountains blue, thy lakes and 
streams, 

Thy fields that wait so patiently. 

After the cramping quarters of the 
town 

How sweet, at eve, to yield myself 
to thee! ° 


Oh quiet dark, thy soothing hand 
Doth work some strange and eerie 
rite 
Upon my soul, doth bring release 
From fret and care; thy dim blue 
light 
Doth fold me in oblivion of peace. . 
What magic in thy cool caress, oh 
Night! 
—Grace Harner Poffenberger. 


ways existed; but they do not belong to 
civilization, much less to the Kingdom 
of God. And the purpose of the human 
being in the earth is to overcome them. 
Man is to conform to the laws of God 
in his personal and social life. 

As heretofore stated, it is difficult to 
learn the laws of God. It requires faith- 
ful effort. Man must employ the teach- 
ing of the Gospel and the Church and 
spiritual research. Application and ex- 
perience will reveal the laws of God to 
him gradually one by one. There is one 
rule for the Christian to follow and only 
one: in all things seek to do right before 
God. That is all he ean do but it will 
be much. And it is the only way by which 


ties is sure to come up. Here there is a 
very pronounced opinion that the preacher 
should confine himself to general princi- 
ples and have nothing to do with specific 
issues and parties except when it comes to 
prohibition, Here the situation is very 
interesting. The preacher who condemns 
the bringing of political issues or indus- 
trial questions or even international prob- 
lems into the pulpit except in the most 
general way will preach prohibition and 
even refuse to consider anyone who has 
doubts about the particular method of 
prohibition as a foe of temperance. An 
instance in hand came to my attention 
onee in Sweden. I happened to be there 
when certain religious groups were trying 
to introduce prohibition. The national 
Lutheran Church as a whole was not very 
enthusiastic about it. I was informed 
again and again that the Lutherans were 
not interested in temperance. I afterwards 
discovered that they were very much 
interested in it. They were not interested 
in prohibition simply because they thought 
it would not work in Sweden. These same 
Lutherans put the State control system 
through, which has worked well. 

I have referred to these specifie in- 
stances because they illustrate the general 
problem with which the authors of these 
chapters are concerned. It is an exceed- 
ingly interesting discussion of the whole 
perplexing problem of how much the 
preacher should confine himself to gen- 
eral fundamental principles, how much al- 
low himself to espouse in the pulpit par- 
ticular programs, parties and issues. 

Frederick Lynch 


the children of men will be able by the 
power of God to deliver the earth of its 
evils. 

Let the message never cease to sound 
forth from all the pulpits in all the land: 
seek ye _ righteousness. Let all the 
Churches teach that righteousness in life 
and deeds is the abiding law of God. Let 
all business men and professional people 
be taught to seek righteousness in all 
things. Let all governments base their 
laws and decrees upon righteousness. Let 
all schools train the boys and girls as 
they grow up to do right in word and 
deed. Let the people of the land be moved. 
to make righteousness the governing mot- 
to of their lives, and much good will fol- 
low and many evils be removed. 

Depressions will be prevented. Many 
evils will be obviated. Men will cease 
to boast and rejoice in winning millions 
in Wall Street, or by other shrewd man- 
ipulations,, Let men and women be 
ashamed of such transactions, and public 
spirit will impel Christians to hide their 
unrighteous deeds. 

But our religion—Christianity, theology, 
creed, and works of righteousness—will be 
weak, and become weaker, regardless of — 
all the struggles in the practical sphere 
of religion, until men and women acquire 
a thoroughgoing conviction of a present 
acting God, working in His whole world 
in accordance with His own laws in things 
physical and spiritual, in life, in mind, 
in education, in morals, in religion, in all 
social and,economic relations, and obtain 
a vision of God in all things above, be- 
neath, around and within them. 

Without an abiding God-consciousness, 
religion will not be very sanctifying. 

Somerset, Pa. 
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HOMES OF KINDNESS 


We were reading Moffatt’s beautiful version of St. Paul’s 
ode to love (I Cor. 13), and we lingered especially over 
those radiant words: “Love makes no parade, gives itself 
no airs, is never rude, never selfish, never irritated, never 
resentful; love is never glad when others go wrong, love is 
gladdened by goodness, always slow to expose, always 
eager to believe the best, always hopeful, always patient.” 
“T know a woman just like that,” he said; “she is taking 
care of children—not her own children, but the children of 
people she never knew. She has followed them with her 
love all through the years.” Here is indeed the picture of 
a human life, made glorious through a beautiful ministry 
in one of our Orphans’ Homes. 


Somehow we have often felt that a Christian Home for 
Orphan Children is a manifestation of the Church at its 
best. Christianity has inspired such Homes, which are far 
more than refuges or shelters, boarding-homes or dormi- 
tories, but real homes where not only medical care and edu- 
cation are provided, but where training in good character 
is made paramount and sympathy and affection are really 
found to solace the lonely hearts of the fatherless and 
motherless. If the devotees of other religions and the 
representatives of other human organizations have imitated 
such homes, we may be grateful for the multiplication of 
such agencies of mercy, insofar as the spirit of Christ is 
manifested in their plans and purposes. We hope it will 
always be true, however, that there will be no homes for 
the orphans where more love is found than in these fostered 
by the Church. 


To carry on such a work in a worthy way is never easy. 
To love and serve your own flesh and blood, or the boys 
and girls who are the children of dear friends, is one thing ; 
but to give yourself wholeheartedly to the care and training 
of children whose parents you never knew—that is entirely 
different and infinitely more difficult. We have much rea- 
son to thank God for the noble work which has been done 
in the five Orphans’ Homes of our Church, which we are 
again happy to present to the friends of the orphans in this 
issue of the MESSENGER. It is a cause that has been very 
near to our hearts, and we must never fail these needy chil- 
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dren nor the men and women who are caring for them 
with such unfailing kindness. 
* * * 


THE PERILS OF EMERGENCY RELIEF 


Our friend, the Rev. Charles D. Rockel, who has ren- 
dered such a fine service as Executive Director of the 
Emergency Relief Board of Blair County, Pa., recently 
addressed the Altoona Rotary Club on “The Present Crisis 
in Emergency Relief.” Pointing out that few people 
realize the magnitude of the program, he rightly emphasizes 
the great social problems involved in this new experience, 
which has revealed to millions of people a new way of 
gaining a living without work. In Blair County alone, on 
June Ist, the Board was caring for 5,449 families, with a 
total of 23,096 persons. Multiply this figure by 67 coun- 
ties and then take in all the States of the Union and you 
will find millions on relief who never before needed assist- 
ance. Mr. Rockel finds that from 30 to 40 per cent of the 
cases on the Emergency rolls have found greater security 
under this system than they ever experienced before in 
their lives. For them the depression means prosperity and 
security, and since they have tasted the first regular income 
in their lives, they are inclined to resist every effort to re- 
move them from the Emergency Relief rolls. 

The cost, of course, mounts to a staggering figure. From 
June 1, 1931, to June 30, 1933, the comparatively small 
County of Blair spent over $750,000. All of this except 
$100,000 will have to be repaid by taxes in some form or 
other—a burden that should enlist every citizen in a crusade 
to remove from the Emergency rolls all who are not en- 
titled to relief. At best, such relief work is exceedingly 
expensive, especially when the relief is given directly with 
no social return in the form of work. Because no work 
has been required, multitudes have come to look upon 
Emergency Relief as a grab bag. In a number of cases, 
jobs have been peremptorily refused because men and wo- 
men said they could get along with the orders they were 
getting from the Emergency Relief. There are cases where 
men left good jobs in order to get on the relief roll. “What 
is the use of working if I can get help without working?” 
That is the sentiment which some have openly expressed. 

Mr. Rockel points out that the entire system is socially 
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and economically unsound, and it will take two generations 
to overcome the social breakdown that has resulted from 
it. If we are to prevent more serious consequences, a 
better way must soon be found and the entire present pro- 
gram should be discontinued as soon as a proper program 
of public works can be set up. Mr. Rockel believes that 
a Board of Public Works should co-ordinate federal, state 
and local activities, and the County Emergency Relief 
Boards should be made merely “unemployment agencies”’ 
who would furnish the list of workers to the authorities. 
The fact that at present as many as 360 families must be 
assigned to each investigator makes it exceedingly difficult 
to avoid duplication and abuses. Under normal conditions, 
a case-worker never had more than 15 families to oversee. 
The result is that today a good many people are getting 
relief who do not need it, and unless tax-payers co-operate 
and report abuses, they will have to pay a terrible bill in 
higher taxes—a bill which is growing greater every day. 

Mr. Rockel finds that on the whole the landlords have 
been very patient and long-suffering. Only a few have 
shown a disregard for human welfare. The landlords have 
been real sufferers because of the common impression, 
baldly stated: “Nobody pays any rent; so why should I?” 
Every family on the rolls of the Emergency Relief who 
refuses to pay rent, if there is a cash income over and 
above the relief granted, does so against the rules of the 
Board. Every family that can possibly do so is expected 
to pay at least a portion of the rent. 

Surely every citizen must be interested in the great 
problem that now confronts the Emergency Relief, perhaps 
the greatest task that has ever confronted the nation, to 
see to it that adequate provision is made for the families 
who are in genuine need, and at the same time to clear 
the relief rolls from every name that does not properly 
belong there. Here is a vast field for the ministries of 
practical Christianity. 


* * * 


DEFINITIONS OF A CENTURY AGO 


One of the wholesome disciplines of the study of history 
1s that it removes much of our conceit about our own 
originality and shows us how many of the ideas that we 
had at first considered quite new were really wrought out 
by our forefathers in the long ago. A recent issue of the 
York, Pa., Gazette and Daily, in its department, 100 Years 
Ago, gives the following Modern Dictionary, which ap- 
peared Aug. 6, 1833, in the York Gazette, and was taken 
from the New England Artisan. It is as follows: 


“Bank—a grindstone (in disguise) for the faces of the 
poor. Politeness—fashionable hypocrisy. Patriotism—‘An 
indefinite article’ which in ancient times signified love of 
country, but at present, we believe, means the villifying of 
political opponents. Soft-soap—an article much used by 
aristocrats just before an election, principally applied by 
them to working men. Lady—a female who cannot cook 
her husband’s dinner, but is expert in reading novels, play- 
ing the piano, etc. Lozer-class—those who support them- 
selves and their neighbors by labor. Upper-class—monopol- 
ists, capitalists, lawyers, doctors and all who live without 
work, on the labor of others. Humanity—weeping over the 
South and making slaves of all whites in our employment at 
the North. Benevolence—sending money out of the coun- 
try to educate foreign children, and leaving thousands in 
ignorance at home.” 

The last definition, especially, is a good example of a 
very old and tiresome sophistry, which has come down 
through the ages to plague the faithful. Cynicism may be 
more deadly and resourceful in our own generation, but 
it is evidently not of recent origin. In every century moral 
cynicism prove to be more dangerous even than intellectual 
skepticism. 
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“WHAT A FRIEND WE HAVE IN JESUS” 


Some of the greatest treasures in our Hymnal are “songs 
in the night”, which were born out of great tribulation and 
bereavement. This is true of our Memory Hymn for 
September, one of the best known and best loved “gospel 
hymns” of the Church, written in 1855 by Joseph Scriven, 
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a graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, who came to Canada 
when 25 years of age, and who was led, by the accidental 


. drowning of his intended bride on the eve of their wedding 


day, to consecrate his life and his fortune to the service 
of Christ. It is said of him that “no service was too lowly 
for him to render, if it could be done without compensation 
and without observation for one of the least of Christ’s 
disciples.” He led an humble but useful life until his death 
at Port Hope, Oct. 10, 1886. The music for this beautiful 
message of consolation was composed by Charles C. Con- 
verse, a Massachusetts lawyer, whose compositions included 
a large number of sacred and secular pieces. 

Many stories have been told of the way in which the 
message of this hymn has been used by the Spirit of God 
to bring comfort and peace into the hearts of the weary 
and heavy laden. Sufferers on sick beds, who were losing 
their grip and giving up the fight, were moved by the rest- 
ful assurance of this hymn to put their trust in Him Who 
is able to do for us above all that we ask or think. Many 
on the brink of despair, even of suicide, found here just the 
assurance they needed so much. It is safe to say that 
millions have been blessed by these lines which Joseph 
Scriven wrote in the night of his great sorrow. If you have 
not already done so, be sure to make this dear old hymn 


your own. 
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A CHANCE FOR YOUTH 


Mr. E. F. Loree, President of the Delaware and Hud- 
son Railroad, is recognized as one of the most virile, effi- 
cient and outspoken railway executives of our time. He 
has just been saying some things which are, to say the 
least, rather suggestive. He charges bravely that 70 per 
cent of our American men have 13-year-old minds, and 
declares decisively that young men just starting out on 
their careers have the best sort of chance, when a severe 
depression has just ‘“‘wiped away the stuffed shirts”. 


Of course, this question as to the mental age of the 
majority of men is more or less uncertain, but there are 
not a few clear-headed thinkers who are ready to agree 
that at least seven out of ten cannot be depended upon 
to act intelligently in such unusual circumstances as those 
through which we have just been passing. As Mr. William 
Feather puts it, “The time when brains count most is in 
emergencies, and in the recent hard times some very dull 
brains appeared in some very high places.” 


It is obvious that Mr. Loree is correct in the assumption, 
from the point of view of young men who are bright, am- 
bitious and industrious, that “the depression greatly short- 
ened the distance to the front line.” For recent graduates 
who have been searching unsuccessfully for immediate re- 
muneration, it is undoubtedly very gratifying to hear that 
“innumerable jobs will soon be open to those who have the 
ability to take and fill them, whereas in the normal course 
of events only death would have released the hold which 
the incompetents had” on those desirable jobs. Let our 
young people so fit themselves for the real work of life that, 
when the next great emergency comes upon us, they may 
demonstrate that they are not “stuffed shirts’, but the 


genuine article. 
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“SOME EXPERIMENTS IN LIVING” 


“Let’s get down to brass tacks.” That is the perennial 
summons of those who are weary of untried theories, 
theological abstractions and glittering generalities. This 
call for concrete cases is a natural and legitimate one, and 
it is certainly answered in the volume of 190 pages pub- 
lished by the Association Press, N. Y., under the title, 
Some Experiments in Living, by Peter Ainslie. 


The author, as those who know him stand ready to tes- 
tify, is one of the bravest and most brotherly Christians of 
his time. We may disagree with some or many of Dr. 
Ainslie’s views, but we cannot deny that he has ventured 
greatly to translate his glorious dreams into realities. He 
believes that Christianity is really worth a trial. In this 
book he tells of eight vital experiments of his useful life: 
Experiments against War, toward Interracial Friendship, 
in Social Justice, in Church Planting, toward Christian 
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Unity, in Protestant Values, in Keeping Married People 
Married, and in Theology. It has been said that Peter 
Ainslie is “ahead of his time” on many points. Let us 
thank God for the few prophets we have who are not only 
pioneers of progress when they preach, but are really try- 
ing to practice what they preach by such noble experiments 
toward better living. You should study this book. 
* * * 


NERVOUS MALES—AND THE LADIES 


The Churchman, most liberal and aggressive of all organs 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, has been having a good 
laugh at the sensitiveness of the judicatories of that Church 
with regard to the extension of privileges to the female 
sex. “Moments of comic relief can always be counted on,” 
says the Churchman, “whenever women in the Episcopal 
Church venture to ask a diocesan convention for the privi- 
lege of voting representation in any department of the 
Church’s life. The squirming of a large section of the 
male delegates is charmingly ludicrous. One can see the 
congealing of spines, and the rapid translation to heat, un- 
til the vocal explosions begin popping all over the place.” 
The alibis offered are varied and amusing. “Because no- 
body is able to think of any reasonable objection,” says 
the Churchman, “the old, beautifully naive and antiquated 
armor and batteries are brought up by the firing squad. 
The shooting is done amidst a bower of roses, beginning, 
“Of course, we value the great services of the lovely ladies, 
but... ! The most moth-eaten ‘but’ is said to frame it- 
self somewhat as follows: ‘If men should hand over their 
work to women, our legislative bodies would become gather- 
ing places for women’.”” The intelligent, as well as lovely, 
ladies smile behind their hands, we are told, while all this 
“popping goes merrily and fearsomely on.” 

The Churchman disclaims the wish to remove the comedy 
from Church conventions, explaining that it is a “saving 
grace”. However, it ventures to offer a model resolution, 
which it “hopes” will be.adopted, in spite of the consequent 
loss of entertainment which has hitherto been afforded. 
This model resolution, which without the shadow of a 
doubt, once and for all, will settle the future of the Church 
and relieve the minds of delegates for all time to come, 
reads as follows: “Whereas, women are without representa- 
tion in the legislative bodies of the Episcopal Church; and 
whereas, the body politic has set back the clock of progress 
by giving women the franchise; and whereas, the Church 
is in continual danger of being entangled through the lure 
of the fair sex and of making the same faux pas; there- 
fore, be it Resolved, that hereafter no funds raised by the 
Woman's Auxiliary or any guild shall be received by any 
parish or diocese or the National Council or any other 
organization of the Episcopal Church.” 

It is safe to say that, nervous as the males may be, they 
have too much chivalry and gallantry to adopt any such 
resolution as this. Besides, they need the money, and 
down in their hearts they know that the ladies are past 
masters in the art of raising the dough. 
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“THE PLIGHT OF VISION” 


In these days, when the Summer Conference season is 
closing and the new Church year is about to begin, we 
do well to ask ourselves just how much we are going to 
attempt for God and expect from God in the difficult and 
challenging days which lie ahead. It is to be hoped that 
there have come to us new visions, nobler ideals, yearnings 
for more sacrificial service, and that our minds and hearts 
have been fired to put these inspirations into practical use 
for Christ and the Church. 

Well, what are we going to do about it? Shall they be 
allowed to evaporate and die through disuse? Shall even 
religious leaders forget the terrible peril of “impression 
without expression ?” 

It is a time for serious heart-searching along these lines, 
and we hope that the following thoughtful verses just 
received from one of our gifted pastors may be found to 
have not only a certain appropriateness and melancholy 
interest, but a genuine stimulus to set us to work more 
earnestly than ever before, so that, before it is too late, 
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we may do with our might what our hands find to do. The 
verses are by our friend, the Rev. Carl G. Petri, under the 
caption, ‘“The Plight of Vision” :— 


I heard a sermon, read a book, 
I glimpsed a thought, arresting, new. 
The vision first my fancy took; 
Then won my understanding, too. 


My eye was lit; my heart was stirred 

And glowed with bright and warming blaze; 
Although my sordid self demurred, 

I thought to walk this vision’s ways. 


My mind, my heart fell to its sway— 
My will, alas, remained unfired ; 

And, martyred to will’s listless clay, 
My hopeful flash of soul expired. 


So dies the dream of many a heart 
When wision’s voice for action pleads; 
For visions sent of God depart 
Which find no domicile in deeds! 


* * * 
LET US WORK 


The Church people of this country are discouraged. They 
say that legislation, wealth, political power are against them. 
The upbuilding of decades of the ideals of the Christian 
faith are apparently tottering. They say, “What is the 
use?” When Christians say, “What is the use?’”, they are 
in a bad way. 

Let us remember that all ecclesiastical history proves the 
darkest day has always preceded the dawn. The Christian 
warfare is a continual warfare. We must buckle on our 


armor. The blazing torch of Jesus must be handed down 
from one generation to another. Do not let this generation 
fail! 


A very little money can sometimes do a great deal when 
the Christian voters awake. The Colorado Churches are 
putting out post cards, from their headquarters, addressed 
to the pastors of the State. These post cards should reach 
the recipients about ten days before the election. 


SUGGESTED POST CARD 


TRUE PATRIOTISM puts the Country before self. 
TRUE HUMANITY puts the Child before the 
Brewer. 

TRUE WISDOM—as even Life Insurance suggests 
—means Total Abstinence from all Intoxicants. 
EVERY INDIVIDUAL can help our State toward 
the better things. 

Vote on behalf of the Family Life. 


VOTE AGAINST REPEAL, 
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Please read the above to your congregation and Sun- 
day School, and see that your local paper publishes 
it at once. 


August 24, 1933. 


Every vote secured against repeal by the above method will 

put us in a stronger position when future efforts are to 

be made. —WILLIAM C. ALLEN. 
Denver, Colorado. 
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THE PARABLE OF THE EMPTY JAR 


It was the day of the annual community picnic and al- 
most everybody had gone to the Park. Some of us re- 
mained at home to watch the town and to accommodate 
the meter man. 

Came a woman with a basketful of empty quart jars. 
“Will you please fill this jar with fruit for the—Home? I 
know you are not a member of our Church, but it’s a good 
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You certainly would not 
I will come for it in 


cause and we ask for so little. 
refuse to fill one jar? Thank you. 
September.” 

And the Penman mused, Here is a wonderful devotion. 
This good and consecrated soul will place and collect her 
allotment of 100 jars between now and September, and the 
children and the aged under the roof of the harboring 
home will have many good things to eat when Winter winds 
begin to blow. 

How many barrels of empty jars are stored out at 
Womelsdorf, or one of our other Homes, waiting for some 
ene to ask for them? And it’s simply a matter of writing 
a post card. No congregation is without its Dorcas who 
will be willing to go from door to door, distributing and 
gathering jars to bring food and joy to the little wards 
of the Church at Bethany, or elsewhere. 

An empty jar! How utterly useless, or to be concrete, 
as useless as an empty milk bottle littering the side of the 


road or flung into a vacant lot. An empty quart jar, no 
good for anything; and if broken, quite apt to ruin a fifteen 
dollar tire. But when filled, what a difference ! 

A group of men and women are sitting in Church and 
languidly listening to the pastor discourse upon charity. 
The children are restless, the flies buzz about, the organist 
is fingering the offertory, while the Tenor Soloist is men- 
tally reaching for the high A in his number. The janitor 
is quietly closing the windows in the Sunday School room. 
Just another preaching service. But an appeal comes to 
the members to distribute a hundred empty jars. One wo- 
man accepts the challenge and all go home, feeling proud 
and conscious that “the old Church will maintain her reputa- 
tion for her good works.” Exactly, and most of them will 
consciously share in the good work of distributing and 
gathering in 100 quarts of food. Do we need a moral? 
Yes? So be it. “Tis better to distribute 100 empty jars 
Selah. 


than to fill one of them. 


Messages from Our Orphans’ Homes 


All these Boys and Girls Joined the Bethany Family during the Past Year 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME, 


terest with a growing enrollment. 


to our schools to relieve the congested 
condition in our public schools as well as 
to care for our problem eases. 


NAZARETH ORPHANS’ HOME, 
ROCKWELL, N. C. 


Ray P. Lyerly, Superintendent 


We are very thankful for again having 
the opportunity of presenting the Naza- 
reth Orphans’ Home to our friends 
through this special issue of the “Messen- 
ger.” We wish to express our apprecia- 
tion to our friends for their unselfish sup- 
port and devotion to our institution. 
While our Home is in the Southland, we 
have, however, received much aid from 
our friends throughout the United States. 
For this we are truly grateful, and we 
pray for God’s blessing to rest upon them 
for the part they have played in the ad- 
vaneement of His Kingdom. I feel that 
no project is more worthy and no cause 
more just than that of lending our aid 


They to our institutions that are caring for the 


WOMELSDORF, PA. 
Rev. Henry E. Gebhard, Superintendent 


The 70th Anniversary of Bethany 
Orphans’ Home, Womelsdorf, will be held 
on Thursday, Aug. 31. A _ historical 
pageant will be presented that will stress 
the founding of Bethany and portray the 
present development of the Home. 

Bethany, during the past year, furnish- 
ed a home for 46 new children, 44 of whom 
had their picture taken together. This is 
the largest number enrolled during one 
year and the largest number ever admit- 
ted in one year. This means that about 
one-fifth of our children have been with 
us less than a year. 

A large number of children left the 
Home on age and otherwise this summer, 
so that at the present time we have room 
for a few children. We feel happy that 
we have been able to render so much ser- 
vice to our Church last year in providing 
a home for the homeless. 

Bethany’s new farm has 
tional work to our children, as 
food for our livestock. 

The band has represented the Home 
well. Many requests came for days when 
they had appointments, so that we were 
unable to accommodate our many friends. 
The choir has been filling more appoint- 
ments than in former years and has fre- 
quently taken charge of the entire ser- 
vice program. 

Our Boy Scouts have increased their in- 


given addi- 
well as 


have manifested great interest in county 
activities. 

A decrease equivalent to two months 
support of the Home has been seen in our 
contributions during the last two years. 
This has left us with a large deficit. 
Please bear this in mind, you friends of 
the orphan children. 

Since April 1st the health of our chil- 
dren has been unusually good, with no 
epidemics. 

An additional school-room will be added 


, 


fatherless and motherless children, who 
because they are orphans do not have the 
opportunities they deserve. I can conceive 
of nothing more pathetic than that child 
who has no parents, no home and who is 
thrown defenceless upon the world with- 
out means of support and without friends. 
Through our Home these children are be- 
ing equipped and trained to fight life’s 
battles and to take their rightful stations 
in life. This, of course, is made possible 
by the devotion of our friends. 


Recreation 


Bethany 
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One of the Playgrounds 


Our Home has been hard hit financially 
for the past few years and there are a 
number of improvements we would like 
to make, but have had to sacrifice in order 
that we might take care of as large a 
number of children as we can. 

One of our greatest needs is a laundry 
and suitable equipment. I am glad to be 
able to say that we now have some funds 
available to start our laundry, and trust 
that our friends will assist us in order 
that we may be able to complete it as 
early as possible. I also feel that we 
should endeavor to increase our endow- 
ment, in order that our income may be 
protected in the future. We trust that 
our good friends will remember our Home 
in their wills, so that this fund can be 
increased. In this way we can greatly aid 
posterity. In doing this we are advane- 
ing the cause of Jesus. Let us remember 
that everything we possess is from God, 
who saw fit to make us stewards. He has 
been good to us and has given us many 
blessings. Should we not, therefore, do 
all we can to justify His faith in us? 


We have 51 children in the Nazareth 
family. All of these children have been 
blessed with good health during the past 
year. All our children attend public 
school and most of them are making sat- 
isfactory progress in their school work. 
Much of our living comes from our farm, 
which is operated with the aid of the 
children. Our dairy herd supplies us with 
all the milk we can use. However, our 
farm is small, but we trust that we will 


be able to increase our acreage in the 
near future. 
ST. PAUL’S ORPHANS’ AND OLD 


FOLKS’ HOME, GREENVILLE, PA. 
Rev. A. M. Keifer, D.D., Superintendent 


During the year ending with this issue 
of the Orphans’ Home Number of the 


Ferner Cottage Children 
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St. Paul’s Home 


“Messenger,” quite a few changes were 
made at St. Paul’s Orphans’ and Old Folks’ 
Home. The greatly reduced income made 
it necessary to re-study our work in the 
light of our past experience and of others 
who are engaged in the same kind of 
work. This resulted in the elimination of 
unnecessary, unimportant and to some ex- 
tent artificial parts of the work, and 
stressing more than ever the _ simple 


A Group of Juniors 


things which are necessary to the devel- 
opment of the life of a child. This re- 
study of our work has also resulted in a 
reduction of the number of children under 
our care. 

It is often difficult to make changes in 
an institution, but this is especially true 
in an Orphans’ Home, where custom makes 
rules and establishes laws. But in face of 
this at St. Paul’s quite a few changes are 


St. Pauwl’s Home 
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being made in the interest of economy 
and greater efficiency. In other words, a 
revision of the work at St. Paul’s is go- 
ing on at the present time, and out of it 
we are hoping will come a better, a more 
efficient home for unfortunate children. 
In this work we are expecting the hearty 
co-operation of the pastors and members 
of our Churches within the bounds of 
Pittsburgh Synod. 


A great misfortune came to St. Paul’s 
on the 14th of March last, when its large 
and well equipped barn, together with the 
herd of Jersey cows, was burned up. The 
loss over and above the insurance was 
about $2,500. A new barn is about com- 
pleted and another herd of cows started. 
We are grateful for the sympathy of our 
friends and for the financial help given us. 


A great uplift. was given to our work 
for the old folks when the Board of 
Directors bought a beautiful and well- 
located Home in the town of Greenville. 
In this new Home only 9 old people can 
be accommodated, but we are hoping that 
an annex large enough to house 20 more 
will. be built in the near future. Just now 
we have an unusual number of applica- 
tions for admission to the Home. 


With all the difficulties and trials of 
the past year we feel sure that God is 
with us in this work and that He will 
open our hearts, so that in the years to 
come St. Paul’s work will grow in effi- 
ciency and in extent as well. 


St. Paul’s Home 


THE GEORGE W. AND AGNES 
HOFFMAN ORPHANAGE, 
LITTLESTOWN, PA 


Rev. A. P. Frantz, B.D., Superintendent 


Cheerfully TVll write a short article for 
“The Reformed Church Messenger” for 
“The Orphans’ Home Number.” God has 
been very good to us to provide for the 
daily needs for our family of 80 persons 
during the past year. 

The economic depression reduced our in- 
come and forced perplexing problems upon 


us. With faith in God and confidence in 
our friends, our 72 children were sup- 
ported, necessary repairs and improve- 


ments for the welfare of our children and 
Home were made. 

During the past year, a number of lega- 
cies, special gifts of money, a good supply 
of canned fruits and vegetables and lib- 
eral Christmas offerings were received. 

On Aug. 31, 1933, this Home will hold 
its 23rd Anniversary Day services with 
Prof. H. M. J. Klein, Ph.D., of Lancaster, 
Pa., as the speaker. Anniversary Day is 
a great day for our children. They are 
anxious to see their relatives and friends, 
as well as a large crowd of people, enjoy 
the concert of our Boys’ Band and take 
part in the program. 

People who visit this Home frequently 
speak of the healthy and vigorous condi- 
tion of our children. With the constant 
personal care for each child, with no con- 
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A Class Confirmed at Easter 


fining sickness for 5 years, with a free 
and happy life of work and play in God’s 
open country and the beautiful environ- 
ment of shrubbery, flowers, the orna- 
mental and evergreen trees which beauti- 
fy our grounds, 19 varieties of orna- 
mental shade trees, and the cheering re- 
ligious life in the Home, all combine to 
make life worth-while and happy. 

Our new Anna Belle Everhart Dining 
Hall furnishes us with an ideal place for 
real “family life.” Each table is spread 
with a white table cloth and all our food 
is arranged and served in real family 
style. All the children are seated on reg- 
ular dining room chairs, and at the head 
of each table is an adult employee as the 
“father” or “mother,” and one of the 
older girls is seated at the opposite end 
of the table. 

The superintendent is the “father” for 
the smallest children and Mrs. Frantz is 
the “mother” for the next family table. 
30ys and girls are seated together at the 
different tables. We dine as one family, 
eat the same kind of food and hold our 


morning and evening worship as one fam- 
ily, everybody being seated at their fam- 
ily table during the worship periods. 
After the morning and noon meals and 
after the evening worship the children at 
each family table are dismissed in regular 
order. 

All the children in our Home are train- 
ed to work. They are taught that work is 
a part of living and adds many blessings. 
The boys make their beds, clean their 
cottage, mow the lawns, work in the gar- 
dens and on the farm and wherever work 
is to be done. Two of our boys are “ap- 
prentice barbers.” The girls help to cook, 
take care of the tables and dining room, 
keep their cottage clean, mend and sew, 
work in the laundry and do all kinds of 
housework. Our children attend the public 
school on our grounds for 8 months in the 
vear, and those in the High Sehool grades 
attend the Gettysburg High School. 

Our children like to play. The girls 
have their dolls and parties, do stunts, 
play games, take walks, swing and slide, 
play croquet and volleyball. The boys 


Girls’ Missionary Guild 


Hoffman 


Hoffman 


play baseball and volleyball, do stunts, 
swing and slide and take part in all ath- 
letiec activities, fly kites and play mar- 
bles. 

All our children attend all the Chureh 
School and worship services as well as the 
Christian Endeavor service every Sunday. 
The Girls’ Missionary Guild holds monthly 
meetings. The older children attend econ- 
ventions, missionary meetings and visit 
other Churches. 

Every Sunday it is a beautiful and 
heart-stirring scene to see an entire pop- 
ulation go to Church. Even “Whitie,” the 
children’s dog, follows the last group and 
lies down outside of the building until 
the children leave the service, then goes 
with them on their way home. On Easter 
Sunday, I confirmed 14 of our boys and 
girls. 

Our children are dependent children and 
must depend on the Chureh for their 
“home,” their food, their clothing, their 
training, their education and the develop- 
ment of a Christian character and a love 
for God and the Church. 


We must depend on the Christmas of- 
ferings, special gifts, legacies, annuities 
and donations of canned fruits and veg- 
etables for our “daily bread.” Please con- 
tinue to aid the Home to continue to eare 
for the dependent children in the George 
W. and Agnes Hoffman Orphanage. 


We plead for the prayers and eco-opera- 
tion of pastors and Churches to aid the 
Home, our children and our untiring ef- 
forts for our children’s welfare. 


THE FORT WAYNE ORPHAN HOME 
Rev. J. F. Tapy, Supt., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Once a year we enjoy the privilege of 
coming before the Chureh through the 
medium of this splendid paper. The work 
of the Orphan Home at Ft. Wayne has 
continued uninterrupted throughout the 
year. We have been pinched by the de- 
pression, as has every other cause, and we 
have been obliged to economize and cur- 
tail expense, as have all other organiza- 
tions and individuals. However, we have 
been comfortable and happy and have 
suffered no real hardships. God has been 
wonderfully good in direeting the 
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thoughts of His 
orphan cause, 


In the celebration of our 50th Anni- 
versary we have been many times reas- 
sured of the confidence of the Chureh and 
have been the recipients of many expres- 
sions of good will. We hope the Home will 
continue to serve the Church aceeptably 
for many years to come. Our endeavor 
throughout the year has been to keep in- 
tact the various activities of the institu- 
tion without launching out in any addi- 
tional avenue. Our employees have all ae- 
cepted a 20% and then a 25% reduction 
in salaries and are all hoping for the re- 
turn of hetter days when they can be 
assured of a little better income for the 
long hours of service. We appreciate the 
loyalty of the Chureh and pray the bless- 
ing of the Father upon the faithful, loyal 
servants who still believe that “inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto the least of these, 
ye have done it unto Me.” 


children toward the 
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The Old Folks’ Home 


St. Paul’s, Greenville, Pa. 


Fort Wayne Home 


I'am alone, nor sad my heart nor 
dull; 

The sky above me is a smoky gray, 

Flecked with dark specks where 
soars the gull 

Whose screaming lends weird sounds 
to closing day. 

Now comes the briny spray upon 


my cheek, 

A chilling wave from far across the 
sea; 

Though of hard labor I am spent and 
weak, 

There is a certain way to comfort 
me. 


I am alone, but ah—I know my life 

Is filled with beauties that my soul 
can’t miss. 

I crave my earthly duties, and the 
strife 

That satisfies me after days like 
this. 

I am alone, but oft I think ’tis best; 

For when in solitude, I dream—and 
rest. 

—Aletha Jane Reider. 


Behind the German Jewish Problem 


Dr. E. G. HomricHausEN 


(4 valuable report on the German point of view from one of our most gifted young pastors.) 


We made it a point, during our stay in 
Germany, to find out what the average 
German really thinks about the Jewish 
situation in his country. While the first 
question the German asked us was, “What 
does America think of the German revo- 
lution?”—a question that shows Germany 
is coneerned about our opinion and good 
will—the first reply we usually gave was, 
“Well, what about that Jewish persecu- 
tion?” 

The persecution of the Jews has been 
magnified out of all proportions in the 
United States. In fact, it has so com- 
pletely overshadowed the real revolution 
in Germany that the average American 
hardly realized there is anything else hap- 
pening in Germany! Why is that? Is it 
because newspapers generally are so sensi- 
tive about their Jewish advertisers that 
they hesitate to state any other side of 
the problem favorably? The fact of the 
matter is that Jews were not so severely 
dealt with as were the Communists and 
the Social Democrats. Besides, many of 
the Jews were not molested, while the 
atrocity stories are difficult to trace down 
to first hand experiences. There is no 
doubt that many have been badly treated, 
some beaten, and it may even be that 
some have received wounds unto death, 
or such as to maim or cripple them for 
life. But these stories are flatly denied 


by Nazi headquarters, who say that what- 
ever atrocities were committed have large- 
ly been done by irresponsible parties in 
villages. They were not executed by re- 
sponsible party leaders. The Nazis offer 
rewards to any who can give sworn testi- 
mony regarding atrocities. But the fact 
remains that Jews have been discriminated 
against and considered an alien element 
in the new Germany and that a rising 
tide of anti-Semitism has appeared with 
the Hitler regime. Goering has proposed 
the death penalty for anyone found 
guilty of peddling atrocity stories which 
diseredit the Nazi revolution and_ insti- 
gate nations to boyeott German goods in 
international trade. That a small group of 
Jews ean raise such a howl throughout 
the world is exasperating to the German, 
who feels that the Jewish problem is but 
a tiny thing as compared with the larger 
and really permanent elements in the new 
Germany. 

Now it must be said, first of all, that 
the average German of the older genera- 
tion feels that Hitler’s attitude allowed 
the anti-Semitic spirit not only to arise 
too quickly but also to operate too swift- 
ly. They feel as if something might have 
been done over a longer period of time 
to solve the Jewish question. We talked 
with a fine type of business man from 
Beuthen in eastern Germany, and he 


seemed to feel that the sudden uprush of 
anti-Semitism came too rapidly. Not only 
that, but the older generation looks doubt- 
fully upon the whole racial philosophy of 
Hitlerism with its attempt to rebuild Ger- 
many upon the purely German, white 
racial type. But we shall have more to 
say about that later. 

Now, the Jewish problem goes far back 
into German history. In imperial Ger- 
many the Jew was born into a national 
policy that demanded he keep within cer- 
tain limits as a race. In many medieval 
cities the Jew was not supposed to be 
found within the city walls after dark 
and he was forced to live in a section 
by himself. Very early the money busi- 
ness was thrust upon him, because the 
handling of money was a dirty business, 
and since the Jew was condemned of God 
anyway, because he had crucified Christ, 
therefore he could handle money without 
any more danger to his soul! 

There are so many angles to this prob- 
lem that it would require too much space 
to relate it fairly. At least, from of old, 
European society had its caste system, 
into which the Jew had to find his place. 
He had no land which he could eall his 
home, so he built for himself a homeland 
in finanee, or in a peculiar state of mind. 
Surrounded by adverse circumstances, and 
still filled with his ancestral faith that 
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he was of the chosen folk, he developed 
a race loyalty to his own kind that was 
shot through with a theology of Judaism 
hard to define, because it is so nebulous. 
The Jew has made even his sufferings and 
his persecutions to create for him a martyr- 
mood that would allow no foreign influ- 
ence to enter. This has made the Jew a 
person who has a fine loyalty to his own 
group, but who will not let that loyalty 
operate in his contact with others. This 
has tended to make the Jew a strong re- 
ligionist in his own group, but a ma- 
terialist in his contact with Gentiles. The 
Jew even feels chosen to be aggressive in 
the business world. 

It is this clannishness of the Jew in 
Germany, this element about him that will 
not assimilate, that really forms the bone 
of contention, The Jew is a foreign ele- 
ment in German racial life. He is exelu- 
sive, he is unfair, he is unscrupulous, he 
is loud, he does not play the game fairly. 
His aggressiveness is obnoxious. He isa 
peculiar combination of a group loyalty 
and individualism. He delights in being 
exclusively a Jew, he looks upon Chris- 
tianity with superior contempt, he has no 
capacity for individual imagination (he 
always thinks of his religion in terms of 
his race). He is a tyrant in business as 
well as a vociferous fellow in society. 

The Jew is not persecuted for his re- 
ligion in Germany, but because of his 
racial and social characteristics. Of course, 
in some instances the Jew is influential 
in the Communistie or Social Democratie 
party. If he happens to be both Jew and 
Communist, his treatment may even be se- 
verer. 

Moreover, in the post-war period the 
Jew has aggressively forged to the fore 
in German politics and professions. It is 
common knowledge that while they form 
only one per cent of the German popula- 
tion, they have in some eases monopolized 
the professions, mostly in the larger cities, 
to the extent of from 25-85 per cent. This, 
says the German, gives us no chance. One 
German told us that in five to ten years 
the Jews would have had complete con- 
trol of Germany. In dentistry, medicine, 
law, the press, the theatre, finance, educa- 
tion—Jews held numbers of positions out 
of all proportion to their one per cent 
of population. The Nazis say that they 
are concerned about sheer justice in their 
campaign again to place the Jew in hig 
proportionate position. 

The Germans know, too, that the Jew, 
during the war, took his money to Hol- 
land. Then when the inflation threw all 
sorts of German property upon the mar- 
ket the German Jews purchased these 
properties in great quantities. This the 
true German regards as sheer lack of 
patriotism, as traitorous action of the 
lowest kind. The German still feels that 
the Jew with his money did not bear his 
share of the burden of the war. 

Another reason for German anti-Semit- 
ism is the fact that many of the Social 
Democrats who gained control of the 
German government after the war were 
Jews. The Jewish mind is inclined to be 
liberal in polities. And Germany feels 
as if liberal parliamentarianism has been 
the begining of Germany’s moral, financial 
and cultural ruin. These Socialists had 
idealistic imagination enough, but in the 
end they sold Germany out to the inter- 
national bankers through the reparations 
and the Dawes and Young plan—and the 
international bankers were Jews! So were 
many of the Social Democrats. Besides, 
this social-democratie liberalism has had 
a tendency towards individualism, and in- 
dividualism is the foe of national author- 
ity. The Jewish mind wants freedom for 
itself in the Gentile world, but it exer- 
cises the tightest type of social control 
within its own group. This liberalism has 
atomized the old Germany into a number 
of political parties and groups, it ereated 
a libertinism in morals, it magnified revo- 
lutionism in the youth. But in the end 
it negativized the authority of the State, 
of absolute moral codes. Newspapers and 
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movies fell into Jewish control. Even the 
whole nation was made a slave to inter- 
national bankers. Germany, because of 
this liberal spirit which came largely from 
the Jewish revolutionary mind (and Com- 
munism was Jewish too), was in danger 
of disintegration. This liberalism, says 
the German, was never a real expression 
of the German racial type. It comes from 
the Freneh revolution. It is alien. So 
when Nazism comes to power with its 
sense of central authority, its enmity 
against everything that smacks of liberal- 
ism in polities, morals, the press, the 
drama, the movies, in education—even in 
religion—naturally the liberal Jew would 
be involved. 


The reason why so much is made of the 
white race in Nazism is because the Nazis 
believe that the old Germany was an ex- 


WHEN WILL YE SERVE THE 
PEOPLE? 


When will ye serve the people, 
Ye men in places high? 

When will ye cater not to clique, 
Or caste or class?—whereby 

Your weaker brother’s trod upon 
By you who upward climb, 

As standing at the ladder’s foot, 
He hopes for a better time. 


When will ye serve the people, 
Ye men of wealth and pow’r? 

Not selfish aim or base desire, 
Or pleasure of the hour? 

Not potentates or kings or lords, 
Not just your friends and kin— 

But mankind in its widest sense? 
It’s time now to begin! 


When will ye serve the people, 
Ye who are set apart 
By lot or circumstance, to serve— 
An upright course to chart? 
When will the welcome word go 


forth, 
Proclaimed from court and stee- 
ple. 
Ye men ‘of place and wealth and 
pow’r— 


When will ye serve the people? 


When will ye serve the people, 
The people—the whole people— 
when? 
When will ye learn that a nation’s 
Not an entity-——but men? 
Not a privileged class or a favored 
few, 
Their lesser fellows to subdue, 
But an honest course with all pur- 
sue— 
When will ye serve the people? 


W. Walter Esmer 
Boonsboro, Md. 


pression of the Teutonic type. Therefore, 
no Jewish (Oriental) blood can have a 
place in the making of the renewed Ger- 
many. Those who would have positions of 
responsibility must make sure that their 
ancestry, at least to the grandparents, has 
no Jewish blood in it. A recent decree 
says that all members of the Reichswehr 
(standing army) contemplating marriage 
must be sure their wives are German. All 
of this rests upon the philosophy of 
Spengler, that cultures are entities which 
simply eannot cross. The only way for 
yermany to really revive is for her to be 
true again to her racial type. Therefore, 
Nazism is concerned about making the 
German Christian Church a GERMAN 
Chureh, or a Chureh whieh functions in 
a German culture. .This denies the fact 
that there is such a thing as a nebulous 
universal Christianity. Christianity, as 
we know it in history, say the Nazis, is 
never something nebulously universal and 
supra-cultural; it is always a Christian 
faith operating in a respective culture. 
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A great deal has been said about the 
Jews who came to Germany since the war, 
largely imported for cheap labor purposes, 
as the United States imported Mexicans 
for railroad work. ‘This, however, is a 
minor matter. There are a different type 
of Jew, and while they, too, are judged 
by the same category which we have given 
above, they are considered an easier prob- 
lem to handle, merely through the method 
of deportation. They are not technically 
German citizens. 

This, then, is the real issue behind the 
German Jewish problem. Germans gener- 
ally, even the clergy, are vexed to think 
that Americans are allowing themselves to 
be blinded to the real German revolution 
by the vociferousnes of a few protesting 
Jews in and around New York! Besides, 
they asked the simple question, “If you 
were a German and saw the Jewish situa- 
tion threatening you as a German, finan- 
cially, politically, culturally, what would 
you do? Would you sit idly by, or, would 
you rise up in indignation and righteous 
anger and demand justice? Further, the 
Germans told us that their treatment of 
the Jewish problem was as much their 
own national affair as was our treatment 
of the Negro and the Indian. 


Naturally, we deplore whatever atroci- 
ties there have been. Yet, why are we 
not aroused when Mussolini takes away 
the liberty—and the lives—of some of his 
liberal antagonists? Why do we not pro- 
test when literally millions are losing and 
have lost their lives in the Russian experi- 
ment (?). Why did we not protest when 
the treaty of Versailes thrust thousands in 
minority group into new territories amidst 
circumstances that were deplorable? The 
whole world is so full of atrocities that 
do not have such master-propagandists to 
arouse us as have the small group of Jews! 
Germany is not the only culprit. The 
whole world is the culprit—and we too 
are a part of the world. 


So, after seeing the German revolution 
from the inside, we say Germany is en- 
titled to her revolution. There are ele- 
ments in it that look bad. There is 
reactionism, medievalism, autoeracy. But 
beneath it all one finds a whole nation 
rising up as one man to have done with 
an. old liberalism that is disintegrating 
and to put on the new man of discipline 
and authority. Something had to be done 
about it, and something is being done 
about it. But whether that something is 
altogether good, or whether it has perma- 
nent value — the writer must leave the 
reader to judge. An old German rabbi 
told the writer that there are times to 
speak and times to keep quiet. This, he 
said, is a time to keep quiet! 


The worst wave of anti-Semitism has 
died down,—and yet it still is felt in the 
atmosphere of Germany today. Silent boy- 
cotts are still employed, especially upon 
the great chain-stores, which the Germans 
say are controlled by Jews and which 
have driven the small merchant out of 
business. Certain movies’ are also 
practically empty because of the Ger- 
man resentment against Jewish films, 
many of which have dealt in im- 
morality and eynical sport of old 
virtues. (There is an element of ascetic- 
ism in the new Germany, dogged Puritan- 
ism which is done with any moral laxity. 
One sees it even in the youth.) Undoubt- 
edly to be a Jewish merchant or finan- 
cier in smaller communities must be a 
precarious position. And any Jew who 
in any way is guilty of contributing to 
Communism finds himself in a hot spot! 
(And Jews have contributed heavily in 
brains and money to Communism. Why? 
That is the riddle of the Jewish mind). 
And the Nazis have traced every fund 
for Communistie scent! 


The larger issue beneath the German 
Jewish problem, of course, is the relation 
of the Christian to the use of violence. 
The German feels that under God he 
must preserve his heritage. To preserve 
it, however, he must resort to violence to — 
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root out the alien poison. If he were to 
practice perfect love, his whole cultural 
history might be swallowed up. What is 
he to do? We live in a relative world; 
we must be a part of its movements as 
human being belonging to one another, 


(Don’t miss this illuminating article, if you are interested in 


I have no desire to ignore the glory 
of urban civilization. Here there has been 
leisure, wealth, and culture; here have 
flourished art, education, and good man- 
ners; but I am not ready to make “The 
Sidewalks of New York” our great na- 
tional anthem, and I want to suggest that 
it has been the overdoing of the things 
we do in cities which has wrecked every 
civilization from the days of the Hebrew 
commonwealth down to the present time. 
It is not that the city man has not per- 
formed the services of trading, manufae- 
turing, money lending, and the profession- 
al services well; it is that he has so over- 
valued his services, and has voted him- 
self such a large share of the national 
well-being that most civilizations have 
died of fatty degeneration in the region of 
the trading, manufacturing, money-lending 
function of the national economy. 

Now this is no plea for an agrarian 
economy. On another occasion I am will- 
ing to ask what farms are for. The farm- 
er is a part of the national process and 
must get his charter on the basis of his 
ability to serve it. The farmer has sins 
of his own. Not recently has he had any 
power. In general, I think the farmer 
knows as much about farming as the bank- 
er knows about banking, or the broker 
knows about breaking; but that is an- 
other story and I am asking you to face 
the fact that down through the years men 
who live in cities have performed certain 
functions for society and it has been the 
overdoing and over-valuing of those funce- 
tions which has wrecked the nation in 
which cities have had power. 


The validity of the point of view I am 
advancing can be shown from a hasty 
sketch of certain significant periods of 
history. To these I invite attention: a— 
the influence of the city in the Hebrew 
commonwealth; b—the Roman Empire; e— 
the rise of the city in Central Europe; d— 
the dominance of the city in America; e— 
the city in the Russian Empire. 


Let me return to the city in the Hebrew 
commonwealth. The story is written all 
over the Old Testament from the days 
when Cain, the father of them who dwell 
in cities, slew his brother; but it comes 
to a focus in the 12th chapter of First 
Kings which tells the story of the first 
revolt in the Hebrew commonwealth. 
David had been the hill chieftain for a 
rural kingdom. He had been the soul of 
loyalty and his people had been devoted. 
In consolidating his kingdom he took over 
eight pagan cities and made them the cen- 
ter of administration. In giving power to 
these cities he turned the villages over to 
them as supporting resources for the cities’ 
luxurious ways. David turned the king- 
dom over to Solomon. Solomon comes down 
to us as the wisest man who ever lived, 
but I suspect it was because he built the 
temple and the temple priest wrote his 
biography. Solomon introduced conseript 
labor and a standing army; Solomon had 
300 wives and 700 concubines. What 
Solomon tried to do all the other nobles 
tried to do and the Hebrew commonwealth 
became a misnomer; it had uncommon 
wealth in the cities and no wealth in the 
village. Solomon tried to turn the king- 
dom over to Rehoboam and Rehoboam 
went up to Shechem to be made king. He 
was met by a committee from the village. 
He was one of the first men to learn the 
difference between a coronation and a 
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And yet, we deplore any use of violence 
when it is exercised against persons we 
ought to love. This is the dilemma of 
the German. To him it is either save 
Germany by a use of force, or be true to 
God and go down. Of course, we say, 


Cities and Revolution 


Dr. ArTHUR E. Hot 


committee meeting. “Thy father made 
our taxes heavy,” the committee said. 
“Make thou our taxes lighter and we will 
serve thee.” Rehoboam begins to fight for 
time. He goes to the old men who had 
known the kingdoms of David and asks 
them what he shall say to the people. 
“Speak kindly to them and they will serve 
thee forever,” the old men say. But this 
is not what he wants to hear. Let us 
stop just long enough to recognize that 
one of the disadvantages of being a fool 
is that you will probably have foolish 
friends; and asking advice of foolish 


SHE KNOWS 


Drink has drained more blood, 

Hung more crepe, 

Sold more homes, 

Plunged more people 
ruptcy, 

Armed more villains, 

Slain more children, 

Snapped more wedding rings, 

Defiled more innocence, 

Blinded more eyes, 

Twisted more limbs, 

Dethroned more reason, 

Wrecked more manhood, 

Dishonored more womanhood, 

Broken more hearts, 

Blasted more lives, 

Driven more to suicide, 

And dug more graves 

Than any other poisoned scourge 

that ever swept its death-dealing 

waves across the world. 


Evangeline Booth 


into bank- 


(And yet Americans are asked 
once more to legalize this accursed 
traffic. Will YOU vote “Yes” or 
“No”? 


friends only accentuates your foolishness. 
Rehoboam turns to the young men who 
had grown up with him in luxury and had 
probably been members of the same coun- 
try club. “What say ye that I shall say 
to these people?” “Tell them,” they say, 
“that your little finger will be thicker than 
thy father’s loins.” And he is just fool- 
ish enough to go back with this message 
to the waiting committee of village herds- 
men. One moment of hesitation and the 
revolution was on with the ery, “What 
portion have we in David?” “To your 
tents, O Israel.” Not one revolution, but 
revolution after revolution and _ the 
Hebrew farmers wrecked the nation which 
had become too small for them. The city 
man had overstepped himself. 


Let me turn to a later period, the fall 
of the Roman Empire. Professor Rosted- 
zoff in his epoch-making book, “The Social 
and Economie History of the Roman Em- 
pire,” has located the cause of its break- 
down. In the congestion of the advantages 
of life in the great central cities, the 
shrinking of life in the great agricultural 
hinterlands, the accompanying depletion 
of the soil, the multiplying of dispossessed 
multitudes of unemployed in the cities who 
had to be fed at public expense, the reck- 
less luxury of those who had power, the 
growth of the dependence of the nation 
upon the army, and the final passing of 
the glory of the cities along with the de- 
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there may be many ways, of saving Ger- 
many and our faith, between these two 
poles of action, BUT, the difficulty is 
that we drift into situations where it 


means either a major operation, or death. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


America’s future.) 


cay of the agricultural frontiers, the 
Roman citizen misjudged what cities were 
for. 


Let us turn now to the rise of the 
bourgeois society in the 13th and 14th 
centuries in Central Europe. With the 


passing of power from the Roman Empire 
the organization of Europe passed to the 
Catholic Church and the feudal Lords. The 
manor and the feudal estates were the 
operating units of an agrarian economy. 
This held until the 13th century, when the 
towns began to emerge once more and to 
contend for power. Up to the 13th cen- 
tury the function of trading, manufactur- 
ing, and money-lending had been subordi- 
nated to the great feudal estates. 
The trader and manufacturer had no stand- 
ing in our western society. Our greatest 
student of medieval society has said that 
the greatest revolution in western society 
is not the industrial revolution but the 
emergence to power of the trader, the 
manufacturer, and the money-lender in 
the 13th century. These towns became 
self-conscious; they fought with the feudal 
leaders and took away their power. For 
a time they sought in the great Hanseatic 
League to set up a town economy which 
would supplant the nation. The rising 
nationalism fought them back; and though 
the nationality idea seemed to triumph, 
the men of the towns developed a new 
game—it was to let the nations control 
the army and they would control the na- 
tions. From the 14th century the mer- 
chant traders of western Europe sailed 
the seven seas with armies furnished them 
by their respective nations—they set up 
their sea-trade citadels—the port cities on 
all the oriental countries—they built Bom- 


bay, Caleutta, Rangoon, Columbo, and 
Shanghai—with military powers they con- 
trolled these agricultural dependencies 


for the purposes of profitable trade. What 
one tried to do, the others tried to do 
and the world war represented the col- 
lapse of the merchant-manufacture-money- 
lending alliance backed up by national 
armies in search of world trade. The 
shores of the seven seas were strewn with 
the wreckage. The city man had over- 
stepped himself again. 


Now may I turn to our own U. S. A. 
For 300 years we have been developing 
a national economy. The story of it you 
can get in almost any one of our economic 
histories: Beard, Adams, Dodd—any one 
of them. There is a strip of territory 
about 200 miles wide from the Mississippi 
River to the Atlantic sea coast which 
contains what can rightly be called Urban- 


America. It contains most of the cities, 
factories, publishes most of the news- 
papers, loans most of the money, buys 


most of the raw materials, elects most of 
the presidents and has generally controll- 
ed national policies as to existing tariffs 
and currency rates. Mr. Gerard’s list of 
59 men who control the United States do 
not live anywhere but in that area. Now 
I have no time to develop how we reached 
the condition in which we are. I only 
want to point out that the essence of our 
poverty is that the farm area has become 
so poor that it cannot buy what the area of 
the city can produce. In other words, the 
city man has once more played a trick 
on himself by overdoing the thing we do 
in cities. 

I want to turn rapidly to our most 
modern of experiments, the present social 
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experiment in Russia. The Russian nation 
both before the revolution and since the 
revolution is a good example of what 
comes from the overdoing of the things 
we do in Before the revolution, 
Russia have allowed to con- 
centrate in two great cities its power, its 
culture, and its privileges. Those cities, 
Petrograd and Moscow, were the home of 
the great landlords and of whatever in- 
dustry the nation -possessed. When the 
struggle came, the power of the nation 
distributed in many centers—it 
was necessary to capture two great cen- 
ters and the nation was in the hands of 
the revolutionists. Old Russia had over- 
done the thing men do in cities. 

How about new Russia? For a time it 
looked as though it was under the control 
of workers and peasants—an urban prole- 
tariat and representative of the peasants. 
But it became increasingly evident that 
an urban-proletariat never intended to 
give power to the peasant—that the peas- 
ant was for them as for old Russia the 
producer of cheap food on terms which 
were dictated by an urban proletariat in- 
terested in the production of cheap food. 


cities. 
the makers of 


was not 


As a result the new Russia has come to 
the end of her five-year program with in- 
dustry tremendously developed, the peas- 
ant discouraged, and the urban proletariat 
hungrier than he has been in years. The 
urban man has overstepped himself once 
more. 


If I am right in my eontention, nations 
have died because of the overdoing of the 
things we do in cities. Hence I come to 
my last point: that we have had exploit- 
ing cities because we have not had serving 
cities; and I want, if I can, to outline the 
meaning of a serving city. If we had a 
serving city, we would see the city in all 
its functions—trading, manufacturing, 
money-lending, and professional services 
—as the servant of the national process. 
Inconsistent with this would be money- 
grabbing as an end in itself. Mere profit 
taking would be as vulgar as prostitution. 
The city would not be an end in itself; 
it would be the servant of a process which 
was sacred to human life. 


In the second place, a serving city would 


not want to grab power but would be glad 
to distribute power. It would believe that 
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its security lies in a distributed nation. 
It would look with horror upon the con- 
gestion of power and privilege in a few 
places in the nation. It would rejoice in 
the return of power to the villages, the 
hamlets, and the town. Instead of fight- 
ing the power of the farmer, it would be 
glad to be surrounded by great rural co- 
operatives which gave the farmer a sense 
of security and of joy and pride in life. 


A serving city would not want to have 
inside its limits more people than it could 
organize in collective units of intelligent 
citizenship. Such a mass of irresponsible 
and semi-predatory groups as now make 
up the population of a city like Chicago 
would be viewed as a threat to all our 
life and the people who encouraged it as 
public enemies of a major variety. If 
we had a serving city, we would justify 
John Calvin’s faith that men could loan 
money and trade to the glory of God and 
we would have given the content of that 
ancient phrase, “the city which hath 
foundations, whose Maker and Builder is 
God.” 


Chicago Theological Seminary, 1933. 
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“WHAT A FRIEND WE HAVE IN 
JESUS” 


(Memory Hymn for September) 


What a friend we have in Jesus, 
All our sins and griefs to bear; 
What a privilege to carry 
Hv’rything to God in pray’r! 
O what peace we often forfeit, 
O what needless pain we bear, 
All because we do not carry 
Ev’rything to God in pray’r! 


Have we trials and temptations? 
Is there trouble anywhere? 
We should never be discouraged: 
Take it to the Lord in prayer! 
Can we find a friend so faithful, 
Who will all our sorrows share? 
Jesus knows our every weakness, 
Take it to the Lord in prayer! 


Are we weak and heavy laden, 
Cumbered with a load of care? 

Precious Saviour, still our Refuge, 
Take it to the Lord in prayer! 

Do thy friends despise, forsake thee? 
Take it to the Lord in prayer! 

In His arms He’ll take and shield thee, 
Thou will find a solace there. 


Joseph Scriven, 1855 
Charles C. Converse, 1868 


CLASSES MEETING IN SEPTEMBER, 
1933, ACCORDING TO THE RECORDS 
RECEIVED IN THE OFFICE OF 
THE STATED CLERK OF THE 
GENERAL SYNOD 


September 13: 
West New York (10 A. M.), St. Paul’s, 
Titusville, Pa., Rev. Victor Wallenta, 
102 Brook Street, Titusville, Pa. 
September 25: 
Clarion (2 P. M.), Belknap, Dayton, Pa., 
Rey, Jacob F, Painter, Dayton, Pa. 


September 26: 


West Susquehanna (10 A. M.), 
Bethel, McClure, Pa., Rev. 
Zechman, Beaver Springs, Pa. 
Northeast Ohio (9.30 A. M.), First, War- 
ren, Ohio, Rev. John P. Alden, 481 
Banks St., N. E., Warren, Ohio. 


Mt. 
Edw. H. 


St. Paul’s (2 P. M.), St. Paul’s, Mead- 
ville, Pa., Rev. V. J. Tingler, Meadville, 
Pa. 


NOTICE 


The Theological Seminary of the Re- 
formed Church in the United States, at 
Laneaster, Pa., will begin its 109th year 
on Tuesday, Sept. 12, 1933, at 3 P. M., 
when the opening address will be de- 


livered by President George W. Richards, 
D.D. Registration of students, both old 
and new, will, however, begin at 9 A. M., 
and classes will begin work the next day 
at 8 o’clock in the morning. Students are 
reminded that, in accordance with an ae- 
tion of the Board of Visitors last May, 
each student is required to pay one-fourth 
of the annual dormitory and refectory 
fees previous to registration. 
Irwin Hoch DeLong, Dean 


The Hoffman School 
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MEETINGS OF THE SYNODS 


Sept. 5, 1933, Synod of the Northwest, 
St. Peter’s, Kiel, Wis., Rev. E. L. Worth- 
man, Kiel, Wis. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


After Aug. 31, Rev. S. H. Matzke from 
Piqua, O., to 3510 Eoff St., Wheeling, 
Wisk Vas 

After Sept. 1, Rev. O. B. Moor from 
Cincinnati, O., to New Knoxville, O. 


Yes, the “Messenger” is co-operating 
with N. R. A. and is entitled to carry the 
Blue Eagle. 


The sad news has just come of the death 
Monday night of our beloved co-worker 
Rev. Dr. James M. Mullan, Superintendent 
of Home Missions and Secretary of the 
Department of Social Service. 

Good bands are supposed to be “easy 
on the ears.”’ Not having heard that band 
from our Ft. Wayne Home, whose picture 
adorns our cover page today, we can’t tell 
about the ears, but we must say that band 
is easy on the eyes. 


Rev. G. A. Haack, stated clerk, advises 
us that the Bethlehem Church, Glassboro, 
N. J., is adequately supplied and is in no 
further need for applications of candi- 
dates. 


The “Christian Intelligencer” reports 
the death, in June, of the Rev. Jacob 
Weber, 86, ones of the veterans of the 
Duteh Church, who was for some years a 
pastor in our Church, at Holyoke, Mass. 
One of his sons is Rev. Herman C. Weber, 
D.D., of the Presbyterian Church. 


The many friends of Miss Bessie Y. 
Stewart, for over a quarter of a century 
the faithful secretary of Dr. Charles E. 
Schaeffer, will regret to learn of her seri- 
ous illness. She underwent a major op- 
eration in Cooper Hospital, Camden, N. 
J., last week, but at this writing is re- 
ported somewhat improved. 


The G. M. G. Institute of the Reformed 
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Church met on Aug. 4, in St. Peter’s 
Chureh, Dubois, Pa., Rev. H. L. Logsdon, 
pastor, with morning and afternoon ses- 
sions. Some of the Guilds present and 
taking part were: Paradise, Dubois, 
Punxsutawney, Knox, Curllsville, Belnap, 
St. Petersburg and Rimersburg. 

A very succesful D. V. B. S. was closed 
with an appropriate program on Aug. 11, 
in Ebenezer Union Church, New Tripoli, 
Pa., Rev. T. H. Bachman, Reformed pas- 
tor. 97 were enrolled and 65 had perfect 


attendance. There were 27 teachers and 
helpers. A Leadership Training Class 
numbering 22 was organized in Dinkey 


Memorial Church, Ashfield, Pa. 


The Rev. Dr. and Mrs. F. H. Fisher, of 
Calvary Church, Philadelphia, are enjoy- 
ing a well-earned vacation in Maine. On 
Aug. 13 Calvary pulpit was filled by Rev. 
Edward Randolph Cook, and on Aug. 20 
by Editor Leinbach, of the “Messenger.” 

Don’t fail to read the Labor Sunday 
Message in this issue. It is particularly 
timely this year. 


St. Mary’s Church, Silver Run, Md., Rev. 
Felix B. Peck, pastor, recently received a 
$700 bequest through the will of a de- 
ceased friend who was not a member of 
any Church, but who formerly lived near 
Silver Run. The young people of the 
Chureh were guests of the pastor and his 
wife last week at a social and conference 
on planning the Sunday evening services 
for the fall and winter months. 


Rey. Nelson C. Brown, recently installed 
pastor of the Glade Charge, Walkersville, 
Md., has been suffering for several weeks 
from an atack of flu which settled in his 
side and necessitated an operation in the 
Frederick Hospital. He is now at his 
home and will soon be able to take up his 
work, At the close of the installation 
service, on July 2, Mr. Brown was mar- 
ried to Miss Elaine Lau, of Spring Grove, 
Pa. The Church was filled with members 


and friends for this happy occasion. 


The 5th D. V. B.S. of St. Luke’s Church, 
Laneaster, Pa., Rev. John F. Frantz, pas- 
tor, was conducted July 5-21. 


Children 


Church Decorator, Fresco-Painting and Decorating 
MURAL PAINTINGS A SPECIALTY 
Sketches Submitted on Application 
H. P. BERGER $ $ Lebanon, Pa. 


between ages of 4 and 15 attended with 
enrollment of 72. The pastor was super- 
visor; Miss Jane Stroeble with 3 assist- 
ants had charge of the Primary Dept.; 
Miss Elizabeth Gibble and 3 assistants, 
the Juniors; Mr. Walter Kahler and 2 as- 
sistants, the Intermediates. The closing 
session with demonstration was held July 
23. The school was conducted entirely on 
a volunteer basis; no one received any 
pay. 


Mr. David J. Zaugg, son of Dr. and 
Mrs. Elmer H. Zaugg, of Sendai, Japan, 
was a visitor at the Schaff Building last 
week on his way to New York to welcome 
the arival of his brother Harold and David 
Nicodemus, who expect to study in Amer- 
ica. They came on a Japanese freighter 
carrying only five pasengers, four of whom 
were classmates in high school at Tokyo. 


The Board of Foreign Missions has been 
inviting contributions to provide for the 
return of missionaries to Japan and China, 
It was a great joy to receive an order 
from Miss Minerva S. Weil, of Shenchow, 
China, on the treasurer to pay $102.50 of 
her salary towards the travel expenses of 
returning missionaries—an example that 
carries its own message. 


There is joy in giving to the cause of 
Foreign Missions as this letter from Miss 
Mildred Suther, of Concord, N. C., would 
indicate: “I too, am very grateful that the 
Lord put it into my heart to make the 
contribution of $500 for the erection of 
the Chapel-Community Building of Shio- 
gama, Japan. While the gift is very small 
in comparison to a life, I have given it 
through love, sacrifice and prayer. If peo- 
ple could understand just the real joy I 
have experienced since the making of this 
contribution, I am sure our work would 
not suffer for the lack of funds, as it has 
in the past.” 


One of our most honored and beloved 
ministers, commending the editorials en- 
titled “The Philosophy of Gloom” and 
“The Best Insurance,” in the issue of Aug. 
17, writes: “These writings authenticated 
themselves to my heart. Faith in God and 
in the efficiency of the Gospel is very 
much needed at the present time, and 
optimism is the mood ealled for in our 
leadership. What about the depression? 
It is an evil produced by the violation of 
God’s laws in government and in the ecus- 
toms and practices of the people. As a 
result we must suffer and make sacrifices, 
and that may do us good. The conscious- 
ness of God and the lively trust in His 
everlasting truth—this is the foundation 
needed upon which to build our life.” 


On Sunday, Aug. 13, the Rev. Mabry L. 
Herbein celebrated the 36th anniversary 
of his ordination to the Christian ministry 
and the 25th of his service as pastor of 
the Shalters congregation, near Reading, 
Pa. Dr. Thomas H. Leinbach preached the 
sermon in the afternoon and Dr. M. H. 
Brensinger in the evening. During the 
pastorate of Brother Herbein he has built 
five new Churches, all of which are an 
ornament to the religious life in Berks 
County. They are also all Union Churches, 
occupied jointly by Lutheran and Re- 
formed congregations. The following sta- 


tistics speak for themselves: Baptisms, 
2,187; confirmations, 1,370; funerals, 
1,627; marriages, 990. Brother Herbein 


has rendered a great service to the rural 
population of his native county, and we 
sincerely congratulate him on this double 
anniversary. 


Sooner or later the secret about “the 
happy angler” had to come out. It has 
certainly been “an inexplicable mystery”’ 
for most readers of the “Mesenger.” Of 
course, the young ladies in the Accounting 
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Department in this building had their STUDY MADE BY THE STATED CLERK 
minds made up that the editor of the OF LINCOLN CLASSIS 
“Messenger” was “it”, and they have been (Ordered by Classis in 1932 and presented 
greeting him daily with some such query at Classis meeting, 1933) 

as this: “Are you going fishing today?” rhe ti a sforked ' 
One of the most intelligent and diserini- ee QUSBULOIS: Wiis 720° tar ata oe 


nating ladies in this entire neighborhood 
told us the other day that the only reason 
she didn’t send in her answer was because 
she couldn’t decide whether the “angler” 
was the Rey. Dr. John O. Reagle or the 
Rev. Dr. Wm. E. Lampe. Votes for others 
not formerly mentioned came in apace, 
while a number of those previously voted 
for received additional ballots. Among 
those not before mentioned are Rey. Clark 
W. Heller, 1; Dr. Charles E. Schaeffer, 1; 
Rev. C. W. DeChant, 1; Rev. Theo. C. 
3rown, 1; Rev. HE. H. Romig, 2. Perhaps 
the most distinctive fact with regard to 
all this is that about 90 per cent of all 
the replies received guessed that “the 
happy angler” was aman. Moreover, most 
of the guessers thought the angler looked 
(from the rear) just like a preacher. Of 
course, not all the guessers could be right, 
with such a variety of opinions; and it is 
up to us now to disclose the secret, as we 
promised. “The happy angler” shown in 
the picture is the writer of the poem which 
accompanied the picture, Grace Harner 
Poffenberger, who has been quite fittingly 
referred to as “the poet laureate of the 
‘Messenger’.” Four correet guesses were 
received from lady readers of the “Mes- 
senger”, as follows: Miss Kathryn Weaver, 
Mrs. Fanny L. Hartman, Mary C. Bright, 
and Mrs. A. A. Buckel. However, the 
first correct guess, and the one entitled to 
the prize, came from Lloyd Weyant, 
Claysburg, Pa, R. D. 1, and was received 
Aug. 9. We are glad that the little con- 
test in guessing elicited so much interest. 


The hearts of many were saddened by 
the news of the tragic death in an auto- 
mobile accident of our friend and brother, 
U. H. Nuss, of Pottsville, Pa., son-in-law 
of Rey. Dr. Allen R. Bartholomew. It was 
while he was on one of his many errands 
of merey that this accident occurred. The 
funeral was held Aug. 18. Mr. Nuss was 
for many years one of the most faithful 
members of Trinity Church, Pottsville, 
Rev. R. A. Bausch, pastor, and was al- 
ways active in the work of our denomina- 
tion. Perhaps no better eulogy could be 
given than this fine word of editorial ap- 
preciation from the “Pottsville Daily Re- 
publican”, under the title, “The ‘George’ 
Who Did It”: “U. H. Nuss, who met 
death suddenly in an automobile accident 
while returning from Washington, where 
he attended a conference of the National 
Red Cross, was one of that quiet aggres- 
sive type which led to the expressive say- 
ing, ‘let George do it. He was ‘George.’ 
His name appeared as director in a num- 
ber of Pottsville’s publie institutions, 
where services need be given gratis; he 
was a member of committees, usually one 
of the group leaders, in every publie¢ enter- 
prise and, yet, withal, he did not court 
publie attention or acclaim. He was a 
member of these various movements be- 
cause he felt it his duty to help. He 
worked hard and earnestly, just as though 
for personal profit. When the job was 
done, he quietly retired to his work to 
make up for the time he had taken from 
it, and never asked for thanks or publie 
or private recognition for what he had 
done. In his Church work he displayed 
the same type of activity. He moved along 
so quietly and with an entire absence of 
commotion, that his activity was noticed 
only in results. A man devoted to his 
home and his Church, he seldom appeared 
in publie events except, as said, when 
there was real work to be done—when 
‘George’ was needed. His death will ere- 
ate a loss which will be mystifying to 
many who had seen things done, but never 
stopped to ask how they had been done. 
A gentleman, a solicitous friend and a 
publie-spirited citizen; his passing means 
a distinct community loss.” The “Messen- 
ger’ extends its sincere sympathy to this 
bereaved family. 


Stated Clerk for study.’ They are: 

1. What is the greatest need of the Re- 
formed Church? 

2. What are our greatest difficulties? 

3. How can we make the Reformed Church 
stronger and better? 

These questions were to be studied in the 
light of the conditions as they are in 
Lincoln Classis. 

A study of these questions leads us to 
a brief review of the History of the Clas- 
sis. As a Classis, we are over 40 years 
old. One of our congregations is 60 years 
old; a few others are 45 years old, or 
more; one is less than 40 years old and 
another a little more than 25 years old. 
But, in spite of their age, all of the con- 
gregations are small—the largest Church 
membership reported by any of them this 
year being 137. Another classification 
shows 3 of them are in cities, 4 in smaller 
towns or villages and one in the open 
country. The situation as to city, town or 
village does not indicate the size of the 
congregation itself. Another survey shows 
4 of them to be Mission Churches, 2 at 
present supporting pastors and 2 of them 
vacant. One of the vacant Churches has 
a membership of 25 in a community largely 
Catholic and is unable to support a pastor, 
and the other a community Church, 

This brief statement will suffice to show 
that it is unable to list a set of difficulties 
and needs as applying definitely to all of 
these congregations. The specific problem 
of each would be different. The reason for 
the existence of its present problems would 
be different in each case. The only scien- 
tific way to study these problems would 
be to have each congregation study itself 
and list its own problems and needs—not 
as matters of opinion, but as well tested 
facts. Since this is impossible we have 
chosen to list a few of the outstanding dif- 
ficulties and needs and then proceed to 
answer the third question. 

In stating our difficulties we will assume 
that we are expected to list both those 
which exist now and those which have 
helped to bring about our present situa- 
tion. A study of the congregations of the 
Classis reveals these difficulties: 

I. Those found in the past. 

1. Organizing a Church with a very small 
membership. 

2. Short pastorates. 

3. Young and inexperienced pastors, and 
in a few cases unworthy pastors. 

4, In the immigration into several locali- 
ties a comparatively small per cent of 
the people were Reformed. 

5. In some cases the language problem. 

6. Far removed from the center of the 
denomination’s life and activity. 

II. Those found in the present situation. 
1. The Churches are small. 

2. The shifting populations show very lit- 
tle Reformed Church constituency. 

3. There is little Reformed Church con- 
sciousness. 

4. The Churches are far removed from 
each other. 

5. Far removed from the center of the 
denomination’s life and activity. 

The need of the Church may be listed, 

briefly, thus: 
1. The pastorates should be of such a 
length that the pastor will be able to 
know his field, enter into the lives and 
problems of his people, and work 
through some of the problems which 
face his Church and community. 

Our lay leadership should be trained. 

They should be given more insight into 

the technique of conducting the work 

of the Church. Our Classis has pro- 
duced few outstanding leaders. 

3. Our people should be taught to know 
more about the work of the Reformed 
Church, its history and principles. They 
should be given more of a sense of 
pride in our Church. 
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These Inexpensive 
Leaflets Will Aid In 


Preparing a Rally 
Day Program! 


THE STANDARD RALLY DAY 
BOOK NO. 3 


By Helen Welshimer and Helen Lyons 

Part One contains a_ sixteen-page 
Rally Day Service entitled “The Spirit 
of Worship,” and Part Two consists of 
miscellaneous poems, plans, plays and 
articles—the two parts making a book 
of forty pages. 

“The Spirit of Worship” is really a 
Playlet’ Service in the form of a com- 
plete Rally Day program. Miss 
Welshimer has shown her versatile 
genius by composing all the features 
of this program as usually they would 
be assembled from various sources. 

The material in Part Two was as- 
sembled and edited by Miss Lyons, 
whose similar work’ in other services 
has met with much appreciation. The 
increasing merit of the Standard special 
day books is a matter of gratification 
to us because of the high type of help 
they render. 25e. 


RALLY DAY HELPER NO, 1 
New 1933 


of recitations, exercises, 
songs for children and young 
There are 75 selections, inelud- 
ing three’ Primary Department songs, 
and an effective but easy pageant en- 
titled “THE GLEAMING TRAIL.” This 
publication gives ample material for 
adequate platform observance of Rally 
Day. 25¢ each. 


LIGHTING THE WORLD 


A complete 8-page ready-to-use Rally 
Day service. This is a complete pro- 
gram which includes “Call to Worship”, 
Pastoral Invocation, Responses by 
Superintendent, Reader and Assembly. 
It begins with the general theme, and 
earries out the idea of Light. The 
various departments such as Primary, 
Juniors and Adults are represented. 
No rehearsals whatever are required. 
The pamphlet may be distributed for 
immediate use. This publication fur- 
nishes material for excellent celebra- 
tion of Rally Day at very little cost. 
The price is 10c the single copy, $4.50 
the hundred, postpaid. 


PANTOMIMES 


CHRISTIAN ARMOR SERIES 


1. Onward, Christian Soldiers. Six 
pantomimists. 

2. Stand Up, Stand Up for Jesus. 
Four to six pantomimists. 

3. Faith of Our Fathers, Living Still 
and Eph. 6:14-20. Four pantomimists. 

4. My Church, My Church, My Dear 
Old Church. Mel.: “O Mother Dear, 
Jerusalem.” Four pantomimists. 

Author is indebted to the Sainted 
Dr. James I. Good, Church historian, 
for the text of this latter, grand hymn. 


Price, 15¢ each; $1.50 per dozen. 


A booklet 
and 
people. 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
OF THE REFORMED CHURCH 


1505 RACE ST. PHILA., PA. 


4. Emphasis must be placed upon pastor’s 
classes and all other things which en- 
ter into a sound and progressive pro- 
gram of religious education. 

5. We should become more actively evan- 
gelistic. 

(To be continued) 


THE MISSION HOUSE 


The Mission House Academy, College, 
and Theological Seminary, is the school 
for the student of moderate means. Lo- 
cated in beautiful Wisconsin, the play- 
ground of the Northwest, the Mission 
House offers a healthful atmosphere, quiet 
surroundings conducive to meditation and 
study, and thoroughgoing academic in- 
struction in a distinctly Christian institu- 
tion. The cost is low. $325 pays for tui- 
tion, room, and board for one year—pay- 
able in two instalments. 
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The fall term will open on Sept. 11. On 
that day at 1.30 P. M. all Freshmen will 
register. The opening service, Rev. A. 
Geo. Sehmid, speaker, will be held on 
Sept. 12, at 9.00 A. M. Registration of 
students will continue after this service. 
Young people will enjoy the fine fellow- 
ship and association with fellow-students 
in our Mission House family. 


Paul Grosshuesch, President. 


NOT JEWS ONLY, BUT ALL THE 
WORLD LOSES 


There is a _ universal aspect of this 
(Anti-Jewish) poliey which gives every 
nation a right to express an opinion, pow- 
erless though international opinion may 
be to intervene. Every discovery which 
might have been made by a Jewish doctor, 
every invention which might have been 
made by a Jewish scientist, every book 
that might have been written, every con- 
tribution to thought which will now not 
be made, is a loss not only to Germany, 
not only to Jewry, but to the whole world. 
Every Jewish business which is wiped out, 
every efficient Jew who is discharged, 
means that*so much is taken away from 
the material fabrie of an impoverished 
world. For the smooth running of the 
economic fabrie of civilization is not a 
mere question of machinery and power and 
plant: it depends upon ‘intelligence and 
organization which it is easy to destroy 
but not so easy to recreate. 


T. E. Gregory 


A SIGNIFICANT CONFERENCE AT 
MENSCH MILL 


The Committee on Christian Education 
of Eastern Synod recently conducted a 
three-day conference for Classical direct- 
ors of religious education at Camp Mensch 
Mill, with 40 ministers and laymen pres- 
ent from about every Classis. One of the 
features of the conference was the adop- 
tion of a specific program of Christian 
education on which the Classical directors 
and their committees will concentrate 
their efforts during the next five years. 
Following supper on June 8, a vesper ser- 
vice was held on the hill, with Rev. E. O. 
Butkofsky in charge. After a brief recess 
the group assembled in the chapel, where 
statements concerning the purpose of the 
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conference and the details of the daily © Classical enterprise, reported on the de- 
program were presented by Dr. C. A. tails of organization and procedure, (An 
Hauser and Rey. Fred D. Wentzel. outline of this program was published in 

During the morning and afternoon of the “Messenger” June 1, 1933.) 
June 9, Professor Nevin ©. Harner, of “What is Christian Education?” was 
Lancaster, led the delegates in a diseus- the subject of an inspirational address by 
sion of the problems facing the Chureh Fred D. Wentzel at the Friday evening 
Schools of the Synod. It was agreed that meeting. “Christian Education is a way 
the following items were among those that of interpreting the purpose of the Church 
needed emphasis if the work of Christian and the way by which the Church is to 
education is to be effectively prosecuted: achieve this purpose,’ said Mr. Wentzel. 
1. A greater unification of the Church and “Christian education is not content to 
the Chureh School; 2. The development form groups here and there, but is always 


of trained leaders who speak and under- 
stand the language of Christian education; 
3. A recognition of the importance of 
workers’ conferences in the program of 
the Church School; 4. The adoption of 
Standard B; 5. The introduction of graded 
lessons below the adult groups; 6. A more 
intelligent handling of adult classes; 7. 
The enlistment of the interest and sup- 
port of ministers in promoting the program 
of Christian education; 8. The introdue- 
tion of parents’ classes in the Church 
Schools; 9. Deepening the spirit of wor- 
ship; 10. The development of a curriculum 
of practical service projects; 11. More in- 
telligent handling of young people’s work; 
12. A greater effort toward correlation of 
the educational program of the Church 
with other educational agencies in the 
community; 13. Interdenominational  co- 
operation. 

It was voted that the Synodical ecom- 
mittee during the next five years promote 
progressively through the Classical direct- 
ors and their committees the following 
three goals: 1. The workers’ conferences; 
2. The use of Standard B; 3. Leadership 
training classes and schools. 

At each annual meeting of the Synod- 
ical-committee, Classical directors are to 
report the status of the five-year plan in 
their respective Classes, listing the con- 
gregations with regard to the three items. 
The aim is to report that at least the first 
goal has been reached in every Church 
School during the period, and the other two 
goals attained in as many Schools as pos- 
sible. Further discussion centered 
around the problem of how these emphases 
may best be promoted. The procedure 
which was so successfully used in West 
Susquehanna Classis was suggested and 
discussed at length. Rev. Russell D. 
Custer, now of Milltown, N. J., who so 
capably directed the West Susquehanna 


expansive and expectant. It claims and 
demands all of life.” 

The closing session was held on Satur- 
day morning. Under the leadership of 
Rev. Mr. Custer, the directors made a erit- 
ical analysis of the West Susquehanna set- 
up with a view to formulating a program 
of action for their respective Classes, and 
the members of the Classical committees, 
under .the leadership of Rey. Delas R. 
Keener, faced their specific tasks in an 
intimate way. Prof. C. D. Spotts, of Lan- 
caster, later summarized the proceedings 
of the conference in a general assembly. 
The closing worship service was led by 
Rev. Mr. Butkofsky. An appraisal of the 
conference is out of place in this news 
article, but it was the feeling of all who 
were in attendance that something of great 
significance for the Reformed Chureh was 
inaugurated at Camp Mensch Mill, June 
8-10. Een Limise 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Rev. Henry E. Gebhard, Supt. 


Four new children arrived at Bethany. 
Two came from Ridge Valley Church, 
Trumbauersville Charge, Rev. John B. 
Swartz, pastor, and two from St. John’s 
Church, Gibraltar, Rev. J. V. George, pas- 
tor. 

Hamlin Church, Rev. ©. M. Rissinger, 
pastor, has consented to take charge of 
another of our dining rooms on Anniver- 
sary Day, Thursday, Aug. 31. 

Our band will be at Auburn, Aug. 26. 
The demand for our band was not as 
great in August as in former years, as 
we had only two engagements. 

Our choir filled an engagement at Swamp 
Church, Mertztown, on Sunday, Aug. 6. 
They were at Hain’s Church, Werners- 
ville, on Sunday, Aug. 13, and at Zion 
Church, Reading, on Sunday, Aug. 20. 
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HOME AND YOUNG FOLKS 
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A PEEK INTO THE PRIMARY ROOM 
OF THE INDIAN SCHOOL 


“OQ, mother, are we going to see really 
truly little. Indians? Will they have 
feathers in their hair and war paint on 
their faces? Do they talk Indian in 
school?” Such a torrent of excited ques- 
tions as poured forth when Ann Lou came 
for her first visit to the Winnebago Indian 
Mission School at Neillsville! The ques- 
tions came so thick and fast, Ann Lou’s 
mother hardly had time to answer even 
half of them before they were ushered into 
the primary room where she could see for 
herself. 


In front of their teacher on a dozen 
small chairs sat twelve little beginners hav- 
ing a recitation. Back of them sat dozens 
of other little Indian boys and girls. To 
Ann Lou they all looked alike with their 
shining straight black hair, their sparkling 
black eyes and brown faces. She wonder- 
ed whether even their names were alike 
and how the teacher could possibly tell 
them apart. At first Ann Lou was some- 
what disappointed. “Why, mother,” she 
whispered, “they dress just the same as 


white children! Do they make them pull 
out their feathers when they come here? 
Why do they talk so low? Do they always 
do that? I can hardly hear what they 
say. ” 

But by this time an interesting game is 
going on between the teacher and her little 
Indian pupils that Ann Lou even forgets 
to ask questions. The teacher is holding 
up pictures of animals while the children 
mimie the sounds they make. “Quack! 
Quack!” That’s for a duck, “Bow-wow!” 
for a dog, “Meow” for a little fluffy kit- 
ten. Some of the children answer quickly, 
others take a long time before they can 
get enough courage to rise and give an 
answer. Ann Lou wishes she could join 
in the fun. Now the teacher hides the 
picture and asks the children to tell what 
animal makes the sound she makes. “Let’s 
see who can guess what I have here. Lis- 
ten, Moo! Moo!” One little fellow raises 
his hand quickly, his eyes sparkle with 
excitement. “I know, Teacher,’ he says, 
and then in a hoarse whisper, “A witch!” 
Witches and ghosts and goblins! These 
little folks have heard a lot of such things 
at home. The world is full of them, For 


little Indians, they 
reality. 

““T suppose,” Ann Lou’s mother says to 
the teacher while they watch the children 
pass to their desks, “these little fellows 
often go home to see their parents. Don’t 
they get lonesome in these strange sur- 
roundings?” 

“O they do at first,” the teacher replies, 
“then it is nothing unusual suddenly to 
hear ‘Nanee! Nanee’!, followed by heart- 
broken sobs of some youngster who has 
just thought of mother and home. We do 
feel so sorry for them and try in every 
way to make them happy. But they get 
used to it as time goes on. Most of them 
never go home during the entire school 
year and do not see their parents for 
months.” Ann Lou takes a tighter hold 
of her mother’s arm; how glad she is that 
she is not alittle Indian girl! 

While the beginners are busily engaged 
with tracing, coloring and cutting out the 
animals they talked about and the first 
graders are doing their language work, the 
visitors pass from desk to desk. Ann Lou 
watches Angeline White Rabbit paste a 
little brown man over what appears to be 


are an ever present 
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blue grass. Before her mother can remons- 
trate she says, “O, you should have green 
grass.” The little Indian girl looks up 
shyly. “No,” she says, “this is the ‘Gin- 
gerbread Boy.’ He is trying to get over 
the river before the fox gets him.” 

The second grade is now called to Bible 
Class. “David Big Bear,” says the teacher 
addressing a chap not nearly as big as his 
name, “what did we say we would do for 
Bible Study today?” Once firmly on his 
feet, he replies, “To think of the people 


we learned about and to tell which one 
was most like Jesus.” 
“That’s fine; now let’s see who would 


like to talk first.” Hands go up here and 
there. “Johnnie Little Soldier, you tell 
eS 

“Abraham,” 
thought. 

“Why do you say that? 
a reason.” 

“Because he gave his son to God.” 

Rosanna Snowball shakes her head im- 
patiently. “I think Moses was, because he 
always worked for God and tried to help 
the people.” 

So the discussion goes on for a while 
until they are dismissed to their desks to 
write their own words “Why I like Jesus.” 
There is a hushed silence while two times 
“ten little Indians” are busily writing of 
One whom they are learning to know and 
to love. 

After a while, Jean Shegonee, who was 
the first to raise her hand, is asked to 
read her paper. She reads: “I like Jesus 
because He loves everybody. I like Jesus 
because He loved us first. I like Jesus 
because He helps us. I like Jesus because 
He came to save us.” 

“Mother,” Ann Lou says, looking sur- 
prised, “I didn’t know Indians liked Jesus.” 

“Tsn’t it nice that they do?” her mother 
replies, “I’m so glad they can be in a 
school like this where they hear about 
Him.” 

“Y’m glad, too,’ says Ann Lou emphat- 
ically, “and I think He likes them just 
as much as us, too.” 


says Johnnie after some 


You must have 


Hattie A. Gander. 


Preacher: “Dat’s as fine a goose as ah 
evah see, Bruddah Williams. Whar did 
yo’ git such a fine goose?” 

Mose: “Well. now, pahson, when yo’ 
preach a speshul sermon, I never axes yo’ 
whar yo’ got it. I hopes yo’ will show 
me de same considerations.” 

—The Churchman. 


Juntor Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


SAUL, THE PERSECUTOR 


Text, I Corinthians 15:9, “I persecuted 
the Church of God.” 


Saul was his Hebrew name. It was 
probably given him in honor of the first 
king of Israel, as many American parents 
name their boys in honor of the first 
president of the United States. King Saul 
was a tall man, head and shoulders above 
his countrymen. Perhaps Saul’s parents 
thought that he, too, might grow to be a 
tall man. 

Paul was his Grecian name, and it means 
“little”, so that he was probably a small 
man in stature. Saul is usually applied to 
him while he was a Hebrew and persecuted 
the Christians. Paul is used mostly in 
referring to him during his Christian life, 
after his conversion. 

The first reference to Saul-is found in 
the seventh chapter of the Acts, in con- 
nection with the martyrdom of Stephen, 
where St. Luke says, “And the witnesses 
laid down their garments at the feet of 
a young man named Saul.” ‘Then he adds, 
“And Saul was consenting unto his death.” 

After the death and burial of Stephen 
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the persecution of the Christians raged in 
Jerusalem. Saul took a prominent and aec- 
tive part in this persecution. It seems that 
he had been made a member of the San- 
hedrin, probably because of his zeal 
against the Christians. He says in his de- 
fence before Agrippa: “And this I also did 
in Jerusalem: and [ both shut up many of 
the saints in prisons, having received au- 
thority from the chief priests, and when 
they were put to death I gave my vote 
against them.” 

Practically all the knowledge we would 
have about the persecutions of Saul would 


THE BEAUTIFUL TWILIGHT OF 
LIFE 


(In honor of Elder Samuel B. 

Fisher, of United, Pa., who reached 

the age of ninety years on Jan. 15, 
1933) 


By John Franklin Bair 


Father Fisher, whom many men 

Highly esteem, four-score and ten 

Years have their joys and sorrows 
shed 

Upon your wise and honored head. 


With joy, upon life’s early morn, 
We greet the babe just newly born; 
Whether a girl or bouncing boy, 
The advent we all hail with joy. 


With such emotions, oft we view 
The innocent young life so new; 
“How beautiful!” we’re prone to say, 
Upon the infant’s first birth-day. 


But, after years, four-score or more 
Of care and trials have passed 0’er 
That same one, we a sight can see 
More beautiful than infancy. 


That one is then in his twilight 
Of life, how beautiful the sight; 
Altho his task is almost done, 
His face beams like the setting sun. 


The morn of life may joyful be, 

The mid-day fondest hopes may see; 

But he who through life does his 
best, 

His twilight joy exceeds the rest. 


This can be said, dear friend, of 
you, 

You've lived a life honest and true 

Your race, through life, is almost 
done, . 

But truly it has been well run. 


Through life you’ve kept the faith 
alway, 

Which makes the ev’ning of your 
day 

So beautiful, and your twilight 

Before the world shines out so 
bright. 


Fond greetings, Father Fisher, may 
This be your happiest birth-day; 
We hope that we may live to see 
You round up a full century. 


May we so live that when our sun 
Is setting and our race is run, 
Our twilight may so glorious be 
That Christ in us the world may see. 


Butler, Pa. 


be his relation to the martyrdom of Ste- 
phen and his expedition of persecution to 
Damascus, if it were not for the fact that 
Paul himself speaks so much about it in 
his discourses recorded in the Acts and in 
his epistles. He often deplores the fact that 
he persecuted the Christians so vehement- 
ly, constantly denouncing himself for his 
zeal against Christ and His followers. In 
the paragraph from which our text is taken 
he says: “For I am the least of the apos- 
tles, that am not meet to be called an 
apostle, because I persecuted the Church 


of God. But by the grace of God I am 
what I am: and His grace which was be- 
stowed upon me was not found vain; but 
I labored more abundantly than they all: 
yet not I, but the grace of God which was 
with me.” 

The wonderful zeal with which he carried 
on his work as a preacher of the gospel 
and a missionary of the cross seems to 
have been due to an effort to make amends 
for the wrong and the harm he had done as 
a persecutor. He says that while he was 
persecuting the Christians he thought he 
was doing the will of God. After he had 
witnessed the death of Stephen and had 
heard the prayers he offered, Saul seemed 
to have some compunctions of conscience, 
and thinking that he was weakening, he 
hardened himself against this feeling and 
entered more zealously upon a period of 
persecution. This is very likely what was 
meant when he was told at his conver- 
sion, “It is hard for thee to kick against 
the goad.” 

In speaking of his persecutions, he says: 
“And punishing them oftentimes in all the 
synagogues, I strove to make them 
blaspheme; and being exceedingly mad 
against them, I persecuted them even unto 
foreign cities.” He laid waste*the Church, 
entering into every house, and dragging 
men and women, committed them to prison, 
thinking that he ought to do many things 
contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth. 
He persecuted not only men but also 
women,—all who were followers of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

These persecuted people were scourged, 
that by means of physical punishment they 
might be compelled to renounce Christ. 
Many of them were put to death, suffering 
martyrdom as Stephen had done. But what 
was worse than scourging or death, he used 
every effort to make them “blaspheme” 
that Holy Name by which they were 
called. 

One of the results of these persecutions 
was that those who were scattered abroad 
went about preaching the word. That 
which men intend for evil, God overrules 
for good. In this way the parting com- 
mand of Jesus was already being fulfilled: 
“Ye shall be my witnesses both in Jeru- 
salem, and in all Judaea and Samaria, and 
unto the uttermost part of the earth.” 

As the climax of his persecution Saul, 
“vet breathing threatening and slaughter 
against the disciples of the Lord, went 
unto the high priest, and asked of him 
letters to Damascus unto the synagogues, 
that if he found any that were of the Way, 
whether men or women, he might bring 
them bound to Jerusalem.” This was to 
be his supreme effort, his master stroke, 
in his endeavor to exterminate the Church 
of Christ. ; 

There is much truth in the adage, “The 
darkest hour is just before the dawn,” as 
there is in the saying, “Man proposes, but 
God disposes.” This seemed to be a dark 
and fatal day for the infant Church, but 
the Master did not forget His promise, 
“Lo, I am with you always.” He came 
to the help of His followers by smiting the 
persecutor, not to death, but to a new 
life. 

Many Christians have had the experi- 
ence of being confronted by obstacles and 
difficulties which seemed like a stone wall 
obstructing their way. They cried unto 
the Lord in their extremity, and all at 
onee a door appeared in the wall through 
which they could safely pass and go on 
their way. Such a door was opened for 
the persecuted Church, man’s extremity 
was God’s opportunity. 


HE HAD THE FACTS 


An earnest preacher in Georgia, who has 
a custom of telling the Lord all the news 
in his prayers, recently began a petition 
for help against the progress of wicked- 
ness in his'town with this statement: 

“Thou great Jehovah, crime is on the 
increase. -It is becoming more preyalent 
daily. I can prove it to you by statistics.” 

. —The Expositor. 
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FAITHFUL LUX 


(Only a dog, but nevertheless long a 
factor in National Government as Care- 
taker of the Blind Senator from Minne- 
sota, Lux dies of a broken heart and wins 
honor in the pages of the “Congressional 
Record.’’) 

Every dog has his day. So it is not 
inappropriate that the fame of one of 
these animals should be spread upon the 
pages of the “Congressional Record,” il- 
lumining the too often dull and dreary 
report of parliamentary debate with a live 
touch of human interest concerning Lux, 
deceased guide and faithful companion to 
the blind Senator Sehall, of Minnesota. 
Lux, German police dog, for five years of 
his life dedicated love and devotion to 
his master, dying at length of grief over 
an enforeed separation. Small wonder 
that the Senator is profoundly moved, or 
that he pays feeling tribute in a public 
forum to so loyal a servitor and friend. 

Prefacing his eulogy with an explana- 
tion, Senator Schall told his colleagues 
that since the death of Lux last March 
he had received from this and other coun- 
tries hundreds of letters of sympathy. “I 
am embarrassed,” he said, “as to how I 
may best give answer to these kind shar- 
ers in a grief that I had thought to bear 
alone. As my dumb friend’s ready ex- 
ecutor I would willingly make a personal 
reply to each letter of this unexpected 
legacy of correspondence, but a trial of 
this usual method has convinced me that 
it would be too hard.’”’ Therefore he asked 
publication of a letter he had written as 
an answer to them all, adding: 

“The clear title to honor which I pre- 
sent for Lux is this: Doing his supreme 
best, he gave devoted service. He was 
indeed my light, my eyes. The memory 
of him will temper the chill snows of 
life’s coming winter and smooth the fur- 
rowed brow with gentle thought.” 

Lux literally died of a broken heart. 
How this came about the Senator describes 
in his letter to a friend thus: 

Breaking of a Great Heart 

“T thought it inappropriate to take him 
with me on Senator Walsh’s funeral 
cortege. He grew anxious and morose; his 
sensitive, untamed nature unable to fol- 
low the human precepts that combat the 
distance and length of absence. For this 
strange division from me he knew no 
reason or cause. He became so tense that 
his digestion failed, his overwrought sys- 
tem refusing to assimilate food, and on the 
17th of Mareh he died. No question that 
sorrow killed him. No doubt that he was 
the victim of mourning and love for me. 

“An autopsy confirmed this conclusion, 
as did his behavior whenever I had been 
forced to leave him for shorter intervals. 
For then he’d grow sick and listless and 
protest with grievous moanings. And 
when I came home it was to know a pleas- 
ure from his enthusiastic welcome. . . . 
Lux was so completely mine! None but 
the blind will understand the whole of 
what I mean.” 

After describing the patience and hint- 
ing at the intelligence of his canine com- 
panion, Senator Schall goes on to outline 
a typical day’s routine in the association 
between dog and master: 

“T chose a day which was fair, one on 
which I was much abroad. I was in my 
room ready to begin this day, and stood 
at the window of the porch, to which ran 
a ladder from Lux’s kennel below. A word 
brought him scrambling up and into my 
room, as eager for my company and the 
rigors of his duty as a charger who has 
sniffed the smoke of battle. He reared, 
and, standing his great height with his 
paws on my shoulders, laid his noble head 
against my face and gave to me his greet- 
ing. Down he went, and stood with his 
head pressed against my knee. My word 
was given to assure him that our ‘good 
morning’ was spoken; but something was 
lacking, for he jerked his head beneath 
my hand and clutched it between his two 


paws. I patted him, and then he sprang 
away with happy bark; his tail threshed 
me like a elub; and in a twinkling he had 
pushed up the rug and created havoe gen- 
erally. I had some regard for the furnish- 
ings and sent him back down the ladder. 

Brave Mien of Lux When on Duty 

“Now, we moved off, in attendance on 
the ray’s business, but after a few ecstatic 
gambols Lux grew quiet and changed. He 
stiffened as a soldier at the word that 
may mean death, and I think his eye 
must have steadied with that look I re- 
member to have seen in man’s—the con- 
centrated, vigilant look that’s awake for 
danger. He knew that to him had been 
intrusted a heavy charge—the life of his 
master. And so he was wherever he led 
me that day, through moving traffic, on 
elevators, or on the subway at the Cap- 
itol. Sometime he’d growl as we moved 
through crowds, a warning to those who 
came too near that he, though dumb, was 
leading the blind, And once in traffic he 
blocked me with his body, or else I would 
have stepped before the wheels of a heed. 
less car. And if I faltered, if the hidden 
rush of danger for an instant appalled me, 
his ready nose jogged my hand in com- 
fort, and his hearty tug on the leash or 
bugle banished my instinct to fear. 

“And thus went the day, with me safe 
in his companionship and protection. 

“The unheeded division between light 
and dark had passed; and again I stood 
at my window and felt the ‘meaner 
beauties’ of the night, which I could not 
see. And here Lux gave an indication of 
his unresting vigilance. I knew that he 
was asleep at the foot of the ladder, for 
this was his habit on mild nights; and I 
was wondering how often he had kept 
such watch when the nights were cold, 
when he came scuffling his way to me. 
The sense of smell, which for him was 
the open eye in sleep, had told him that 
I was there. He knew that this was un- 
usual. For him the unexplained was mys- 
tery, and mystery was danger. I spoke 
reassuringly, and down he went to his 
post below, waiting the time when I 
should retire and he would take his place 
at the foot of my bed. I heard him growl 
—he had circled about—and then he 
barked with full-throated tone that made 
the night fearful with sound. Perhaps 
the air had borne some unliked scent, or 
he may have thrown this challenge to the 
night, to any menace that it hid. 

“T slept; and had I dreamed it would 
have been of the noble dog who watched 
by my bed, his live nostrils twitching to 
each vagrant breeze, his sensitive ears 
alert for sound, his eyes, that knew the 
night and stared its blackness down, 
agleam in constant vigil on my sleep.” 

Not since Senator Vest penned his im- 
mortal eulogy of the dog has man’s love 
for that faithful animal been so feelingly 
expressed, the peculiar bond between the 
Minnesota Senator and Lux making his 
tribute to the lamented comrade all the 
more worthy of its place in the national 
log-book. 


Home Education 


“The Child’s First School is the Family” 
—Froebel 


TEASING 
Hilda Richmond 


Mrs. Horton noticed that after every 
visit to her husband’s old home her two 
little children were nervous and restless, 
erying easily and showing signs of being 
generally upset. She was sure it was the 
result of their young uncle’s teasing. She 
remonstrated earnestly with the healthy, 
husky young man, but the whole family 
ridiculed the idea that teasing hurts ehil- 
dren. Even her husband laughed at her 
fears and said all children should get used 
to a little good-natured fun. 


MESSENGER 17 
Without saying anything further she 
quietly planned their visits when the 


young man was away. At first no notice 
was taken of the change, but finally the 
father began to notice a difference in his 
children. No longer did the family doctor 
have to be called in following a trip to see 


Grandma and Grandpa, and no longer 
were the children fretful and peevish. 
Then he understood that his wife had 


been right and he laid down the law to 
his younger brother on the subject of 
teasing so that it was possible to safe- 
guard the children even when he was 
present. 

Another determined young mother un- 
der somewhat similar conditions arranged 
to have a neighbor care for her babies 
during her visits to the teasing relatives. 

“Tsn’t it nice, John, to go for a little 
visit and not be bothered with the chil- 
dren?” she said pleasantly. “I can keep 
Mrs. London’s babies and give her an 
afternoon off occasionally, while now ours 
get their regular naps and do not have 
to be dressed up and taken along when 
we go to Mary’s.” 

Her husband did not suspect the real 
cause until told by his wife months later. 
By that time the children were in school 
and a satisfactory exeuse for their not 
visiting the teasing relatives could be 
given. 

Sensitive children are often frightened 
by teasing more than adults suspect. 
“There goes Mr. Hudson,” said a little 
girl recently, shrinking behind her mother. 
“T don’t like him! He rubs his face all 
over mine and says he is going to take’ 
me home to be his little girl.” 

The mother’s eyes were suddenly opened, 
and she never again took her timid little 
child to Mr. Hudson’s home. 

Parents should see that their children 
are treated consideratly and courteously 
by relatives and friends. It does no good 
to exhort children “not to be silly” when 
they are frightened by rough attentions 
or the joking threat of being carried 
away to another home, or by having some- 
one pretend to take their playthings from 
them. A little planning will protect the 
babies, and even older children should 
not be subjected to much teasing. 

A child should be taught to be a “good 
sport,’ to laugh good humoredly when the 
joke is on himself. But the boy or girl 
who is constantly teased is not likely to 
develop this attitude. If he is not timid 
he is apt to become ill-mannered, and, 
from example, a laugh will be enjoyable 
to him only when it is on the other per- 
son. It is a safeguard to character as 
well as disposition when thoughtless teas- 
ing is avoided. 


“While I am grateful to our American 
life for all service offered by its school 
system, I feel particularly indebted to the 
cities in which we have lived for the 
splendid kindergarten systems in which 
my four children spent some of their hap- 
piest years. The kindergarten approaches 
most nearly to the ideal situation for gen- 
uine education in that there is so lovable 
an invitation for the expression of the 
ereative play impulse which is the heart 
of real education.”—Irving Maurer, Presi- 
dent, Beloit College, Wisconsin. 

Whenever publicity matter on the 
kindergarten subject is needed the Na- 
tional Kindergarten Association, 8 West 
Fortieth Street, New York, will be happy 
to furnish it free of charge provided it 
is the purpose of the individual or group 
desiring the establishment of a class, to 
put a properly trained kindergartner in 
charge. 


REMINDER 


Each star that rises and doth fade, 
Each bird that sings its song and sleeps, 
Each spark of spirit fire that leaps 
Within me—of One Flame are made! 
—John Galsworthy, in “Verses New and 
Old’ 
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Wifey: “Frederick, can you tell ms 
where you were in 1920?” 

Frederick: “No. Why?” 

Wifey: “Well, I am worried. I just 


read that in 1920 one person out of every 
750 in this country was in prison.” 


Box 


ANSWERS TO—BEHEAD THE 
MISSING WORDS. No. 26 


. Pirate—irate—rate 
Trace—race—ace. 
. Bother—other—her. 
. Glace—lace—ace. 

. Chair—hair—air. 

6. Mother—other—her. 


Puzzle 


ate. 


Ot He CO bo 


DOUBLE-TIED CUBE. No. 41 


Across— 

1. Coated with icing. 

2. More crippled. 

3. In the midst of. 

4, A patchwork. 

5. A fungous disease of cereals. 
Down—The same as across. A. M. S. 


o 


Cheerio tells about visiting his grand- 
mother, when he was a child, and being 
taken by her to his first funeral. On the 
way home he said, “Grandma, if you were 
to die while I’m down here, I could tell 
Mama I’d been to two funerals, couldn’t 
13? 


Mabel: “What’s worrying you, David?” 

David: “I was just wonderin’ if Dad 
would see to the milkin’ while we’re on 
our honeymoon, supposin’ you said ‘yes’ 
if I asked you.”—Buen Humor, 


Birthday Greetings 


By Alliene De Chant Seltzer 


It’s a “Sit under the trees with your 
sewing basket” kind of day, and so, as we 
sew, I want to tell you about a patch- 
work quilt which our Bible School here at 
Calvary, Bethlehem, made. Soon after 
they decided to do it, Mrs. Renner, super- 
intendent, gave each of the girls in the 


Junior and Intermediate department, a 
patch of unbleached muslin, with her 
name written diagonally across it. Then, 


in Turkey red, each Dora, Dolores, Sylvia, 
Elaine and all the rest, outlined her name, 
and several of the girls added the names 
of all the teachers. Many, therefore, were 
the Oh!s and Ah!s, on exhibition night, 
when our visitors spied the quilt, put to- 
gether with strips of Turkey red, and 
hung on the wall low enough for all to see 
the names. And to whom do you suppose 
the quilt will be sent? To none: other 
than our Bethlehem missionary, Miss S. 


Minerva Weil, of Shenchowfu, Hunan, 
China. So here’s “Make a _ patchwork 
‘names’ quilt for the missionary you 
know” greetings to all my “outliners”, 


who like to use their sewing talent for 
others. 

P.S.—The girls also dressed a doll to be 
sent to Japan. Won’t the Japanese girls 
enjoy seeing the pajamas, evening dress, 
house dress and all the rest, so different 
from their own? And the girls chose a 
light-haired doll, for the Japanese have 
black hair. 

P. S. again—Two of our wedding gifts 
which I like especially, are a pair of 
samplers, and a big one,—all made by 


THE MISSION HOUSE QUARTET 


(The following lines were written 
apropos of the concert given by the 
Mission House Quartet, Aug. 11, in 
the Reformed Church of Bellevue, 
0.) 


The Mission House Quartet, 
As good as we have met, 

With voices clear and true, 
Gave a concert in Bellevue. 


Pleasing was their presence, 
Made a fine appearance, 

Each well performed his part— 
The appeal was to the heart. 


They sang from memory, 
With perfect mastery 

Of every note and word; 

Delighting all who heard. 


With harmony complete, 

It was a tonal treat 

Of soul-uplifting song, 
Which lingered with us long. 


Correct in modulation, 
Phrasing and rendition, 
No discord to disturb, 
Their teamwork was superb. 


The Christian institution, 

To which they called attention, 
Would have plenty and to spare, 
If each member did his share. 


..Let the Church not be a shirk, 
But support the noble work, 
Entrusted to its care, 

By giving and by prayer. 


—Conrad Hassel. 


the mothers of two or our Birthday Club 
girls: Joan Raubenhold, York, Pa., and 


Sarah Safrit, Tuscarora, Md. Joan’s 
samplers read like this: “Contentment is 
Happiness,’ and “Cheerfulness Brings 
Harmony.” Sarah’s says: 


“Dear little manse, 
You’re really very small; 
Just big enough for love— 
That’s all.” 


A GOOD RECIPE 


A dram of joy and an ounce of smile, 

A drop of laughter to beguile; 

A heap of trust and much good cheer, 

Shake and take throughout the year. 
—The Universalist Herald 


The Family Altar 


By the Rev. Roland L. Rupp 


HELP FOR WEEK OF AUGUST 28- 
SEPTEMBER 3 


Memory Text: Man looketh on the out- 
ward appearance, but Jehovah looketh on 
the heart. I Sam. 17:7. 

Memory Hymn (August): “Must Jesus 
Bear the Cross Alone?” (384). 

Theme: David. 


Monday—David Anointed King 
I Sam. 16:4-13 


Samuel was the king-maker of early 
Israel. A man of superlative character, 
judged by the standards of his time, and 
of profound insight, for years Samuel was 


THE PASTOR SAYS: 

The good, the true, the beautiful 
are most richly appreciated by those 
of a good heart and a warm, human 
nature. 

—Now and Then. 


even a mightier force in Israel than Saul, 
the king. One need not sit on a throne 
nor hold an office of power in order to 
wield power. Character is power. Person- 
ality is power. Insight—spiritual insight 
more especially—is power. A _ stout en- 
deavor to do the will of God is power. 
The spiritually-minded man, in the long 
last, is the king of the earth. 

Prayer: Lead Thy Chureh, O God, in 
these times to proclaim with uncommon 
eloquence the redemptive nature of the 
spiritual and the irresistible power of the 
Spirit. Amen. 


Tuesday—David Chosen of God 
Psalm 78:70-72 

God chose David as king of Israel 
through Samuel, His servant and prophet. 
God had also chosen Abraham to be the 
father of the Hebrew people. He had also 
called Moses to be their deliverer from 
slavery. God is the Great Initiator. He 
brings decisive movements into being. He 
inspires the really great of the earth. 
God takes hold of men, and commands 
them, and fires them with His own spirit 
and sagacity and power. God lays hold 
of the prophet. Of course, the prophet 
is receptive, hungry, ambitious for God 
and humanity—he wants to be laid hold 
of. God is his greatest passion. 

Prayer: Permit Thy hand of healing, 
of inspiration and power to rest upon the 
living Church, Eternal God. Give her a 
vision of the unoccupied continents of life 
which must be possessed in Thy name. 
Amen, 


Wednesday—David Conquers Goliath 
I Sam. 17:41-49 


A David will slay a Goliath every 
time. This is not a mere folk-story of 
an ancient people. This is not an isolated 
event of history. Every day, in many 
communities, a David slays a Goliath. But 
in order to slay a Goliath one must really 
be a David. One must have faith, con- 
fidence, skill, the strength and enthusiasm 
and idealism of youth, if the mighty are 
to fall under the hand of the small of 
the earth. Note, please, that in this drama 
God, truth and right are the strong char- 
acters. They may appear little on the 
stage but they are the masters in the 
drama. 

Prayer: Thou King of kings and Lord 
of lords, command the rulers of the earth 
today. Summon them to consider Thy will 
and to recognize Thine eternal sovereign- 
ty. Give them understanding of eternal 
purposes and of ethical forces. Amen. 


Thursday—David’s Sin 
II Sam. 12:1-7 


“How have the mighty fallen!” is a ery 
coming from every decade of history. Their 
thrones fall. Their palaces and monu- 
ments fall. Their fortunes fall. Their 
reputations fall. All these, of course, 
matter little. But when the mighty fall 
from grace, from truth, from purity, when 
temptation dynamites their seat of power, 
when the serpent enters their life and 
seduces an iron will with a soft voice of 
lust or selfishness or fear, then the event 
becomes a tragedy of the first order. If 
they would cling to ideals and fight their 
way upward, with a song and a prayer 
in their hearts, toward the very pinnacles 
of character, how their power would grow 
and how different history would be! 

Prayer: Shield against selfishness and 
fear the rulers of our nation, Heavenly 
Father. In these times of terrible battle, 
may they look to Thee for that confidence 
and guidance which Thou alone canst give. 
Amen, 


Friday—David’s Repentance 
Psalm 51:1-13 
David repented bitterly of his sin. It 
certainly was in order. Repentance is 
always in order—after every sin. Re- 
pentance is the furnace of purification. In 
its furnace-heat lust and dross must be 
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consumed if a life of exquisite luster is 
to emerge. A repentant heart is a heart 
of promise. An unrepentant life is as 
drab as a prison wall or as hard as a 
stone. When conscience smites and guilt 
contorts sin is driven to flight. Where 
the conscience has become a east off brok- 
en sword, there temptation laughs with 
repugnant glee. 

Prayer: O God, we feel under a terrible 
compulsion to enter upon individual and 
collective repentance. We know that 
there is no other way to a better order. 
Help us somehow to start out upon that 
difficult way. Amen. 


Saturday—A Psalm of David 
Psalm 23:1-6 


To comment upon this psalm is to at- 
tempt to freshen the colors of a master’s 
canvass. It would be done at an inex- 
pressible risk, The writer has no right to 
draw near with this intention. Before 
the twenty-third psalm we can only kneel 
and worship. It is an altar in itself. It 
is a magnificent theophany. It reveals al- 
most the very summit of man’s ascent to 
the understanding of God. Only a few 
peaks in the New Testament overtower 
the sublimity of this vision—man’s uni- 
versal capacity for sonship and Calvary. 
Comment? No—only praise and prayer. 

Prayer: We thank Thee, our Father, 
that Thou are revealing Thyself continu- 
ally to men, in every age and group. For 
the creative experience of being permitted 
to gaze upon Thee in these highest revela- 
tions we offer ourselves unto Thee. Amen, 
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Sunday—An Upright Man 
Psalm 101:1-8 


The most magnificent venture upon 
which any man can set forth is the build- 
ing of a Christlike character. We must 
make this venture central in Christianity. 
To do this one thing is to live the Chris- 


tian life. This is an all-inclusive under- 
taking. It is a saving and creative en- 
deavor. Give yourself to this exalted 


task, to this extraordinary ambition with 
all your heart and mind and soul, and 
you will soon discover that a new person- 
ality is emerging within you, and that 
you are being delivered from a score of 
forces which only yesterday held you in 
thrall. As Christians we must reach out 
to the very highest we know, for in that 
only do we find the lure and driving power 
to achieve the impossible. 


Prayer: We thank Thee, our Father, for 
the manhood of the Master, for the ideal 
of life we find in Him, for the vision of 
divinity and of humanity with which He 
grips us. Amen. 


A professor was in the habit of letting 
his dog sit by his side at meals. One 
evening when he was not at dinner a lady 
next to him, wishing to attract his atten- 
tion, gently touched his sleeve. 

To the consternation of all present, he 
mechanically transferred a bone from his 
plate and said: “Oh, get away. Take this 
out on the mat and eat it.” 


—London Tatler 
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JUST A PRAYER 


“Give us this day our daily bread,” 
A workman at the table said. 

His wife and children sitting there 
Heard the words of his humble prayer. 


A prayer of hope, in words grown old, 
Uttered from a heart made bold. 

The food was scant; the room so bare 
Echoed sweet with that simple prayer. 


Shadows of the twilight, falling 

Over those gently lowered heads, 
Painted a thankful picture there 
While was offered that hopeful prayer. 


That prayer was not a selfish one; 

*Twas meant to serve as God’s Son had 
done, 

Ready to go and do and dare 

As He had done, was that faithful prayer. 


Such prayers as that can only start 
From a hopeful, brave and lowly heart. 
God cast a ray of sunshine where 

His servant breathed that reverent prayer. 


Truly, when that prayer was ended, 
Broken hearts were once more mended; 
The Son of Man was standing there 
When was ended that peaceful prayer. 


How often, in the course of life, 
Amid the worry and the strife, 
We miss the comfort and the care 
Of Jesus—through omitted prayer! 


—J. Richard Broome. 
Lewistown, Pennsylvania. 


Woman’s Missionary 


Society News 


Helen Ammerman Brown, Editor 
Selinsgrove, Pa. 


Let us prepare through prayer, medita- 
tion and study for the autumn conven- 
tions. Prayer is the dynamic force that 
lifts us above the petty disturbances of 
life into a transcending plane with God. 


Eastern Synod W. M. S. will meet in 
its 46th annual convention in Harrisburg 
on Sept. 26, 27, 28, in Salem Church, Rev. 
Dr. J. N. Le Van, pastor. Please send 
all credentials to Mrs. G. W. Spotts, Tel- 
ford, Pa., and all communications concern- 
ing entertainment of delegates to Mrs. M. 
J. Cost, Bellview Road, Harrisburg. Dele- 
gates will be entertained for lodging and 
breakfast. 


Notes from Mary Gerhard’s Spring-time 
Letter: “Some of the special items to 
which the Women’s Society of the Col- 
lege Church in Sendai, Japan, contribute 
are: Special evangelistic work, expense of 
speakers, gifts to the poor, Free Lodging 
House, famine relief, books in the Lend- 
ing Library, Leper Hospital, new cushions 
(used in Japan instead of chairs), and 
such items as postage, telephone, cakes. 
It is noticeable that the society spends a 
small part of the whole, by far the larger 
amount is used for others. Graduation 
Day in Japan comes in March. North 
Japan College in its 42nd commencement 
graduated 158 students. 1 was from the 
Seminary, 5 in the History course, 15 in 
the English Normal, 38 in the commercial 
course and 15 from the Academy. The 
younger boys have spent 5 years in our 
schools and a number will enter the high- 
er departments and remain in a Christian 
atmosphere. The College Church labors 
earnestly for its students and girls and 
women enrolled in the congregation. At 
Christmas time a very happy service was 


held for students and congregation. 40 
persons received baptism and 11 more en- 
tered the Church by letter.” 


Editor’s Note: It is with gladness that 
I thank (through this column) the host 
of friends who sent me loving wishes for 
a happy married life. I heartily appreci- 
ate all your kindness. 


“Beyond Earth comes Heaven.” Look 
up; be steadfast; only believe. The econ- 
nomic and social world is what we make 
ati, 


Thoughts of Sympathy. Our hearts are 
full of sympathy for Mrs. E. W. Lentz, 
Bangor, Pa. Her mother died unexpected- 
ly Aug. 11 at the home of her son in 
Easton, Rey. Chas. Rahn. Dr. and Mrs. 
Lentz were at the home of his brother, 
Dr. and Mrs. John Lentz, and were in 
attendance at the “Best Ever” College- 
ville Summer Assembly when the sad news 
came. The Lord gives and the Lord takes. 
Let us say, “Blessed be His name.” 


Vistors. Miss Lindsey and Dr. Han- 
sen called in the Board Office in Philadel- 
phia during the second week of this month. 
They spent several days with Mrs. Paul 
Schaffner, Lancaster, before going to Kan- 
sas. Both missionaries will participate 
in the autumn W. M. S. Institutes. 


“Keep your eye on the Thank Offering 
Box.” (Mrs. Lentz.) The heart and hand 
are also needed. Our obligations to God 
must not fail Him. 


The Collegeville Missionary Conference 
was never so real and great as it was this 
year. Registrations reached the 200 mark 
—the largest in 5 years. Of the 148 semi- 
and weekly registrations we note that 
more than half represented persons in or- 
ganization plays. W. M.S. showed 49, G. 
M. G. 77, M. B. 8, and other Church or- 
ganizations 14, One member commented, 
“The speeches and sermons were marvel- 
ous.” In the absence of Dr. Omwake and 
Dr. Yost, the conference was made a suc- 
cess by Dr. W. 8S. Kerschner, Rev. Purd 
E. Dietz, and their associates. 


Note a Change in the East Susquehanna. 
Synodical W. M. S., to be held Sept. 26-28 
in Harrisburg. Miss Marian Leih of New 
Cumberland and not Mrs. Cost, is in 
charge of entertainment and should receive 
all such registrations. As previously an- 
nounced, Mrs. G. W. Spotts, Telford, Pa., 
is the person to whom all credential com- 
munications should be addressed. The 
conference will be in Salem Church, Dr. 
Le Van is the pastor. 


THE TOTAL STATISTICS OF THE 
REFORMED CHURCH IN THE 
U. S. FOR 1932 


Dr. J. Rauch Stein, Stated Clerk 

The Summary of the Statistics of the 
entire Reformed Church in the U. S. re- 
ported in the August 3rd issue of the 
“Messenger” on page 9, was assembled for 
tabulation early in June. The official 
Statistical Reports for each of the 7 Syn- 
ods were tabulated as soon as their Clas- 
sical Reports were received. The Sum- 
maries for each of the Synods were ae- 
cordingly tabulated in the following order: 

Eastern, April 18; Pittsburgh and Po- 
tomac, April 22; German Synod of the 
East, May 19; Northwest, May 25; Mid- 
West, May 26; and Ohio, June 5. 

May we not co-operate more fully next 
year to have all the official statistical re- 
turns as of Dee. 31, 1933, in the hands of 
the Stated Clerk of the General Synod by 
April 1, so that he may tabulate and 
publish the Statistical Summary for the 
entire Reformed Church by April 15, 1934? 
That will bring our denominational statis- 
tics into timely relationship with the 
published Calendar Year records of other 
denominations. 


The interest and helpfulness of the 
Classical and Synodical Stated Clerks in 
detecting and correcting manifest arith- 
metical discrepancies, has greatly aided 
in producing a Statistical Summary free 
from errors in the Present Communicant 
Membership and the Total Benevolences of 
the Charges and Congregations, All of 
the 59 Stated Clerks have attained 100 per 
cent for their accuracy in these entries. 

Most of our pastors have also entered 
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into the first column of their Statistical for this year—with the kind word: “Am 
Reports to Classis the exact communicant thinking of you today. I am praying for 
membership which they reported as their the rising of our men to do the Master’s 


present membership last year. Here, how- 
ever, there is still a discrepancy of 740. 
We shall therefore have to make one more 
supreme effort for perfection in this entry 
at the close of the present year. If this 
is done the figures for each Classis, the 
totals for every Synod and for the entire 
Reformed Church, placed in the first col- 
umn of the report for December 31, 1933, 
will be eactly the same figures as were 
reported in the eighth column of the 
Statistical Reports for 1932. For this 
year, 46 of the 59 Classes were perfect in 
these entries, and only 13 were slightly in 
error. There were no errors in the Mid- 
West Synod. Im the other Synods the 
errors were limited to 4 Classes in the 
Eastern Synod; 2 in the Northwest, Pitts- 
burgh, Potomac and German Synod of the 
East, and 1 of the Classes in the Ohio 
Synod. The complete solution of this 
problem ought therefore to be easily pos- 
sible. ; 

The Chureh will doubtless be much dis- 
appointed to find that, again for the 
fourth consecutive year, we have failed 
to register an inerease in our Total Com- 
municant Membership, but that there is 
another decrease of 1241 members. This, 
added to our decreases of 1,040 at the 
close of 1929, 1,808 at the close of 1930, 
and 753 at the close of 1931, is a total 
decrease of 4,842 members in the last four 
years. Our total Communicant Member- 
ship has therefore dropped to 346,945 mem- 
bers. This is 10,148 less than our highest 
record of Church membership, 356,093, 
which was reported five years ago, as of 
April 30, 1928. , 

The total decrease in membership is 
1,335. Every Synod except the Pittsburgh 
and Northwest had a share in it. These 
two Synods had a combined increase of 94, 
making the net decrease 1241. 

This Statistical Summary shows that 
we have not yet sueceeded in changing 
our bad habit of erasing more than 1,000 
names annually from the Communicant 
Membership Rolls. The exact number 
erased this year is 10,725. For every mem- 
ber removed by death, we have erased 
approximately 2. The HErasures by Syn- 
ods are as follows: Hastern, 3,594; Ohio, 
1,844; Northwest, 1,103; Pittsburgh, 954; 
Potomac, 1,185; German of the East, 835; 
Mid-West, 1,210. The total erasures are 
only 984 less than all the new members 
received by confirmation. Is there some- 
thing that ought to be changed in our 
method of shepherding? Do we patiently 
and perseveringly seek the lost until we 
find them? Will there be any other way 
by which we shall come to rejoice? These 
annual questions will not down until we 
learn habits that are more Christlike. A 
supplementary study of our Statistics for 
1932 will follow in future issues. 


CHURCH: 
MEN'S 
LEAGUE 


John M. G. Darms, Secretary 


Dr, William E. Lampe has prepared the 
material for our October Meetings of the 
chapter and our laymen will be highly 
interested in it and stimulated in a worth- 
while local congregational project: The 
Every Member Canvass. Testimonies of 
pastors who have chapters confirm the 
statement that many chapters of the 
League are assuming and discharging the 
responsibility of conducting a well organ- 
ized Every Member Canvass and render- 
ing valuable aid in providing the financial 
needs of the local Church. 

A prominent layman in Pennsylvania 
sends a contribution of $10.00, his second 


work. May we touch some worthwhile. 
God bless you, and He will.” That’s a 
real Christian, brotherly spirit and proves 
the character and faith of our laymen 
in their fellow laymen. 


A pastor from Ohio writes: 

“We have organized a Brotherhood but 
the matter of annual dues has prevented 
its becoming a chapter of the League im- 
mediately. However, this is the objeetive 
of the Brotherhood.” 

We have repeatedly stated that the 
matter of dues should not keep any group 
or Chureh from joining the League. This 
is secondary; men are primary. The dues 
can be substituted by an annual free will 
offering or contribution, or even be omit- 
ted temporarily. What we want is to get 
the men of our Church to think and work 
together. 


How far the influence of the League 
extends may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing statement contained in a letter 
from a pastor in Ohio: “I organized a 
men’s society—we call it the Churchmen’s 
League—after its truly parent organiza- 
tion, the Reformed Churchmen’s League. 
We are not, however, affiliated, owing to 
the difficulty of securing regular dues. We 
have been meeting once each month on 
Sunday evenings as part of a regular 
Church service. The men have charge of 
the entire program, and have taken their 
cues and suggestions in the main from the 
program for monthly meetings. Possibly 
we can be placed on a list on the file.” 

We welcome this opportunity of service 
and will cheerfully comply to any such 
request. After all—the fellowship of 
study and work is the thing that counts. 


LABOR DAY MESSAGE, 1933 


(Issued by the Executive Committee of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, through its Department 
of the Church and Social Service. Re- 
quested to be read in the Churches on 
Labor Sunday, Sept. 3, 1933, or on the 
first available Sunday thereafter.) 


In this period of long-continued hard- 
ship and human suffering, the Churches in 
giving spiritual help and physical relief 
to individuals, should not forget to lift 
high the ideals and principles of their 
faith upon which a better world must now 
be built. The voice of the prophet needs 
once more to be heard, both proclaiming 
the need of personal righteousness and 
calling men and nations to repentance for 
unchristian relationships in our economic 
life; crying in the wilderness of modern 
times, “Make straight in the desert a high- 
way for our God.” 

The teachings of Christ which bear on 
economics are not expressed in technical 
terms. They deal primarily with motives 
and human values. They are therefore 
the more searching and timeless. They 
center upon the priceless worth of the 
humblest human being; the fundamental 
place of love in human life; the religious 
significance of daily bread, shelter and 
security. They give supreme emphasis to 
the motive of serving the common good 
as over against private self-seeking: “Who- 
soever loseth his life for My sake, shall 
find it.” 

These teachings strike at the very root 
of the exploitation of human life for pro- 
fit, at the mania for gambling and stock 
speculation, and at all efforts to acquire 
wealth while making no personal contribu- 
tion to society. Jesus’ teachings of love 
and brotherhood are in sharp contrast with 
the present shocking inequalities of wealth 
and income. His teachings clearly set 
forth principles that demand an industrial 
and economic system dedicated to the com- 
mon good. 

As an expression of the specific ideals 
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for which the Churehes should stand in 
seeking to bring in this better social 
order, we would point to those articles of 
the recently revised Social Ideals of the 
Churches which deal with economic ques- 
tions. They include the following declar- 
ations: 
The Churches Should Strive For 

“Practical application of the Christian 
principle of social well-being to the ae- 
quisition and use of wealth; subordination 
of speculation and the profit motive to the 
creative and co-operative spirit. 

“Social planning and control of the 
credit and monetary systems and the eeo- 
nomic processes for the common good. 

“The right of all to the opportunity for 
self-maintenance; a wider and fairer dis- 
tribution of wealth; a living wage, as a 
minimum, and above this a just share for 
the worker in the product of industry and 
agriculture. 

“Safeguarding of all workers, urban and 
rural, against harmful conditions of labor 
and oecupational injury and disease. 

“Social insurance against sickness, acci- 
dent, want in old age and unemployment. 

“Reduction of hours of labor as the 
general productivity of industry increases; 
release from employment at least one day 
in seven, with a shorter working week in 
prospect. 

“Such special regulation of the condi- 
tions of work of women as shall safeguard 
their welfare and that of the family and 
the community. 

“The right of employees and employers 
alike to organize for collective bargain- 
ing and social action; protection of both 
in the exercise of this right; the obligation 
of both to work for the publie good; en- 
couragement of co-operatives and other 
organizations among farmers and other 
groups. 

“Abolition of child labor; adequate pro- 
visions for the protection, education, spir- 
itual nurture and wholesome recreation of 
every child. 

“Economie justice for the farmer in 
legislation, financing, transportation and 
the price of farm products as compared 
with the cost of machinery and other 
commodities which he must buy. 

“Justice, opportunity and equal rights 
for all; mutual good-will and co-operation 


among racial, economic and _ religious 
groups. 
“Repudiation of war, drastic reduction 


of armaments, participation in interna- 
tional agencies for the peaceable settle- 
ment of all controversies; the building of 
a co-operative world order. 


“Recognition and maintenance of the 
rights and responsibilities of free speech, 
free assembly, and a free press; the en- 
couragement of free communication of 
mind with mind as essential to the diseov- 
ery of truth.” 


No one can contemplate the profound 
changes involved in any successful earry- 
ing out of these Social Ideals without 
realizing that they make unprecedented 
demands upon the moral capacity of in- 
dividual leaders and of the whole people. 
What we lack in order to accomplish these 
ends, is neither material resources nor 
technical skill—these we have in super- 
abundanece—but a dedication to the eom- 
mon good, a courage and an unselfishness 
greater than are now manifest in Ameri- 
can life. 


If violence and bitterness are to avoided 
in the process of social change, the privi- 
leged must actively participate in the 
movement toward economie justice, thus 
creating a spirit of fellowship instead of 
conflict in social progress. A heavy obli- 
gation also rests upon labor and its leaders 
to establish and maintain a co-operative 
relationship in the economic process. It is 
the Chureh’s business to teach, to inspire, 
to provide the moral and spiritual dynamie 
for basie change. The time is at hand. 
Lest blind selfishness destroy civilization, 
let us move forward more boldly in our 
economic® life to the realization of our 
ideals of justice and human brotherhood. 


Aucust 24, 1933 


STUDENTS AVAILABLE TO SPEAK ON 
STUDENT WORK IN PHILADELPHIA 


Ever since we have been receiving such 
very satisfactory reports from the stu- 
dents who have spoken publicly about 
our work, requests have been coming in 
from distant points, asking for such speak- 
ers, or wishing that we might be able to 
make them available for points distant 
from Philadelphia. With this in mind, at 
no small labor, we have made out the 
following partial list of students and re- 
cent graduates who are available. For 
your convenience we have arranged them 
according to their addresses, and adding 
hints of their work. 


Carlisle: Mary Leinbach (September 
only), Camps and Children’s Country Week 
Association. 

Cincinnati, Ohio: Walter Cornwell, 1931 
Dale Road, Chairman of Reformed work. 

Haston: Albert J. Gares, 28th and Wm. 
man Highway, Pres. of Penn State Y. M. 

Green Lane, University Camp for Boys, 
Cameron Adams, Chairman of Reformed 
work at Pennsylvania, Hospital Visitation, 
Camp and Settlement Work (August only). 

Robert Smith, same address, Camp and 
Settlement Work (August only). 

Hagerstown, Md.: Catherine Hoffmeier 
(from the Hospital angle). 

Hanover: Rhea Werner, Temple Con- 
ference Work and the needs of Personal 
Work. 

Harrisburg: George McKee, 123 Emeral 
Street, Discussion Groups and Personal 
work. : 

John Goodyear, 608 N. 17th Street, Col- 
lege of Pharmacy and Science, Member 
of City-wide Com. Discussion Groups. 

Dr. George Stein, 803 N. 3rd Street, The 
personal attention needed by students 
away from home. 

Jeannette, Pa.: Robert Trescher, Pres. 
Penn Freshman Class, Pres. of Undergrad- 
uate Student Body, Camp and Deputation 
work. 

Laneaster: William F. Hartman, F. & M. 
Academy, Deputations and Camp Mensch 
Mill (September only). 
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David Weaver, Lincoln Highway, Tem- 
Pieneres: Y, Mr.) A. 

Lehighton: Franklin P. Bretney, Settle- 
ment work, Colored Groups, Deputations. 

Marjorie Peters, Sec. Temple Pan Relig- 
ious Council. 

Mensch Mill: William F. Hartman, De- 
putations and Camp (August only). 

Grace Wasserman, International Student 
Council, Girls’ Cabinet, Penn, D. V. B. S. 
Bethany Centre in Music (August only). 

Milton: Elise Krause, Deaconess work 
and Deputations, Tennent College. 

Milton and  Mifflinburg: Dorothy 
Krause, Bethany Centre, Home Economies, 
Discussion Groups, City Com. Drexel. 

Pen Argyl: Jacob Dietrich, Pres. Tem- 
ple Pan Religious Council, 

Perkasie: Cath. F. Obold, Church Nurs- 
ery work, Deputations and discussion 
groups, Temple. 

Pottsville: O. Lee Hummel, Boy Scout 
work. 

Fred F. Schimpf, Jr., Personal needs of 
students (also Orwigsburg). 

Pottstown: Eliz. Stanton, R. D. No. 1, 
Drexel, Bethany Centre. 

Reading: Kent Zimmerman, 616 N. 10th 
Street, Boy Scout and Settlement Work, 
Penn. 

Ruth Bader, 235 Reading Boulevard, 
Wyomissing, City Wide Com. Girls’ Ca- 
binet, Penn. 

Shamokin: George Fisher, 406 N. Spruce 
Street, Settlement Work. 

Sunbury: David Slear, Jr., 1249 Sus- 
quehanna Ave., Deputations, Discussion 
groups, Chairman of City Wide Com. Set- 
tlement work. 

All of these young people are available 
directly. For Philadelphia consult with 
the undersigned. Since there are so many 
it will be confusing otherwise. May we 
remind you that the speakers, the parents 
of young people, and young people of high 
school ages, are all greatly helped by such 
talks. The transportation and meals 
(should mealtimes be included in these 
trips) are your only cost. Your results 
ought to be very significant. 

Clayton H. Ranck, 
3601 Locust St., Phila., Pa. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 


Twelfth Sunday After Trinity 
September 3, 1933 
David _ 
I Samuel 16:4-13; Psalm 78:70-72 

Golden Text: But the Lord said unto 
Samuel, Look not in his countenance, or 
on the height of his stature; because I 
have refused him: for the Lord seeth not 
as man seeth; for man looketh in the out- 
ward appearance, but the Lord looketh 
on the heart. I Samuel 16:7. 


Lesson Outline: 1. The Man. 
Ministry. 

Saul was the first titular king of Israel, 
but David was its first real king. His 
reign marked a new era in the history of 
the chosen people, and his life is recorded 
with great fulness. Our printed lesson 
consists of his call and anointing by Sam- 
uel (I Sam, 16:4-13), and of the psalmist’s 
praise of Jehovah for the integrity of 
David’s heart, and to his skilful guidance 
of Israel (Psalm 78:70-72). Let us con- 
sider the man, and his ministry. 

I. The Man. Men may fail, but the work 
of God goes on. When Saul disobeyed 
Jehovah, Samuel was divinely directed to 
Bethlehem, to the house of Jesse, “for 
I have provided me a king among his 
sons.” From a humble home in an ob- 
secure village came the lad that supplanted 
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Saul, and supplied Israel with a noble 
leader. 

That is part of God’s eternal order. In 
every age the Sauls are supplanted by the 
Davids. And the reason is ever the same. 
The Davids are clean of heart and hand, 
unspoiled and unstained. Most of them 
come from rural homes and from godly 
parents. The Sauls are corrupted by their 
riches, and corroded by self-indulgence. 
They neglect their religion, and they lose 
the ideals that alone give strength and 
stability to life. They are bound to fail, 
and the fault is their own. God and man 
do not forsake a Saul until he has man- 
ifested his worthlessness. 

David was a descendant of Boaz and 
Ruth, the youngest son of a large family. 
When Samuel came to Jesse’s house, in 
quest of the man of destiny, David was 
tending the sheep. When the prophet saw 
the commanding figure of Eliab, the eldest 
son, who looked like a king, he felt sure 
that his mission was accomplished. But 
he was mistaken. Eliab was only another 
Saul, towering head and shoulders above 
the people. But the stature does not 
make a king. “The Lord looketh on the 
heart.” 

So Samuel was directed to look fur- 
ther. One by one the sons of Jesse passed 
in review before him, until finally, against 
his own judgment, he was led to the choice 
of David, the last and least of the family. 

On this ruddy lad “with a beautiful 
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countenance”, the prophet poured the con- 
secrated oil. And from that day forward 
the Spirit of the Lord came mightily upon 
David. 

The story is charmingly told. There 
are touches in it that remind us that this 
was an age in which superstition and faith 
were crudely mingled in the religion of 
Isracivage Sam. P1622) 3; <4,15). But the 
narrative also contains an inspired utter- 
ance of eternal validity and deep sig- 
nificance. It is stated in our Golden Text! 
There is a double standard of values, the 
human and the divine. By one or the 
other we must measure our choices, and 
make our decisions. 

Man looketh on the outward appear- 
ance. Saul is made the King of Israel 
because he is big and brawny. Even 
after the disastrous result of his first 
choice, Samuel is ready to repeat his mis- 
take by selecting Eliab. So do false stand- 
ards beguile men into foolish choices and 
momentous decisions. 


What makes a nation great; its vast 
area, farms and factories, armies and 
navies? What makes a woman desirable 


as wife and mother; physical comeliness 
or spiritual charms? What is the true 
measure of a man; his muscle, mind, or 
money? What is lasting joy, true sue- 
cess, a worthwhile life? 

Multitudes of men settle all these vital 
issues by looking on the outward appear- 
ance. They choose Saul because, outward- 
ly, he is every inch a king, though the 
inner man was far from being royal. Even 
in religion, men look on the outward ap- 
pearance. They measure congregations by 
their size, and wealth, faith by its forms, 
and preachers by their eloquence. 

But the Lord looketh on the heart. 
David was of diminutive stature, but his 
frail body housed a lofty spirit. And his 
spirit expanded more and more into beau- 
ty and power. It is this inner man that 
counts with God. He measures spirits, not 
bodies. He values souls. Not the length 
of their purses or the size of their houses, 
but the nobility of their ideals. The 
ruddy shepherd, so he be a lad after God’s 
own heart, ranks higher in His favor than 
the disobedient king. Yea, and in the 
favor of men as well. David’s heart and 
skill soon won him a place and power 
that far surpassed Saul’s. 

Do you want to succeed in life? Then 
apply God’s standard in making your 
major choices. Look in the heart when 
you choose your friends and companions. 
Place manhood above money. Prize work 
higher than ease. That way lie thrones 
and crowns. Thus kings are made out of 
ruddy lads that tend sheep. 

II, The Ministry. Our second lesson, 
from the psalms, praises God, who “chose 
David and took him from the sheep-folds 
to feed his people. So he fed them accord- 
ing to the integrity of his heart; and 
guided them by the skilfulness of his 
hands” (78:70-72). 

That is an apt summary of David’s long 
career. He served God and his people 
with heart and hand. His ministry be- 
gan, soon after his anointing, with a deed 
that tested and proved his sterling man- 
hood. He met and slew the Philistine 
champion Goliath in single combat. Thus, 
like Saul, he became the popular idol of 
Israel by one heroie deed. 


Then came long years of test and trial 
in David’s relation to Saul, which served 
as a school of discipline and _ training. 
They purified and strengthened his native 
virtues and fitted him for the throne, 
when Saul’s tumultuous career came to a 
tragic end in the battle of Gilboa. 


David’s early reign was marked by two 
important events, viz,, the conquest of 
Jerusalem and the restoration of the Ark 
of the Covenant to Mount Zion. Both 
were significant events. The first laid the 
foundation of Israel’s political prosperity, 
and the second marked the revival of the 
religious life of the nation. Soon a palace 
and other substantial buildings adorned 
the capital. Justice and peace reigned 
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Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Church. It is conducted 
by the three (English) Eastern Synods. The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 
and members of the Board of Trustees are 
elected by the Synods. It provides a course 
of three years. It has a faculty of eight 
Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
free. 

For catalogue or information address the 
President, 


REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, 


Be Dy ule. 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal] Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Seven new buildings recently erected. 
The “Fackenthal Laboratories” offers 
most complete equipment for work in the 
Sciences for pre-medical students. The 
new indoor Swimming Pool completes a 
very thorough equipment for athletics. 
The Plan of Comprehensive Final Exam- 
inations enriches the curriculum and 
provides for the most modern needs in 
education. Write for catalog. 


HENRY Ho APPLES DD. D> LL DS 
President. 


URSINUS COLLEGE 


GEORGE L. OMWAKE, LL.D., President 


Approved by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Sshools, The American 
Association of University Women and the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. Exceptional ad- 
vantages for instruction and study in all branches 
of the sciences and the liberal arts. Group System 
providing special preparation for the professions 
and intellectual occupations. Fourteen modernly 
equipped laboratories, two fine auditoriums, twenty- 
six classrooms, and more than a score of confer- 
ence rooms for professors. Library and Gymnasium. 
Twenty acres of improved fields for athletics. A 
strictly residential college for men and women. 
Expenses held to a minimum. 


For information address 
FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER, Jr. 


Registrar 
COLLEGEVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction; college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address 


BOYD EDWARDS, D.D., S.T.D., LL.D. 
Headmaster, 


Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


Joseph H. Apple, LL.D., 
President 

Accredited college for women. A.B., 
and B.S. in Home Economics. 
Teacher-training. Twelve modern, 
well-equipped buildings, including 
new dormitory. 125 acres. 

For catalogue address 


REGISTRAR, 
HOOD COLLEGE, Frederick, Md. 
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within the borders of Israel, and religion 
flourished under the eare of an organized 
priesthood. 

But we also have a record of the folly 
of Israel’s great king. We see him in 
camp and at court, as shepherd and king, 
with friend and foe, and he commands 
our respect and admiration as a great na- 
tional hero, who lived in advance of his 
times. Then this hero plays the fool. Lust 
hurls him from the pinnaele of fame into 
the pit of shame. Even his deep penitence 
does not remove the stain from his record, 
nor the sting from his subsequent life. 

But neither does his sin obscure the 
beauty and nobility of his total character. 
Unlike Saul, his grievous sins were the 
faults of a ripening saint. Under the in- 
spiration of his faith, and in the severe 
discipline of a devoted life, David achiev- 
ed a character which makes him the typ- 
ical saint of the Old Testament, and a 
distant forerunner of Christ. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


Sept. 3—How Is Public Opinion Created? 
Eph. 4:14; Prov. 12:5 

There are very few original thinkers in 
the world. “We think the same thoughts 
our fathers have thought” and only now 
and then some creative personality ap- 
pears on the scene and projects something 
which may be called original. The masses 
are simply swayed by the thoughts of 
others and move according to the herd in- 
stinct. Popular opinion is like the tide of 
the sea, it ebbs and flows, it is always 
changing and restless. The student of his- 
tory knows how great ideas arise and how 
they are caught by the populace and how 
different views are held at different times 
in the history of mankind. It seems as if 
there is something in the very air which 
men breathe that enters into their system 
and becomes the popular and dominating 
thought of a given period. Everybody be- 
gins to talk about it and it fills men’s 
minds everywhere, A generation or more 
ago publie opinion centered largely on the 
slavery question. One hears very little 
about that subject today. A little more 
than a decade ago public opinion was 
largely concentrated on the war. That, too, 
has passed. Then everybody began to talk 
about Prohibition, and today that subject 
holds a large place in the mind of the 
populace. 

Public opinion is a very formidable 
thing in the world. It sweeps everything 
before it. It changes the morals and cus- 
toms of the people and gives tone and 
character to our civilization. If publie 
opinion is sound it is motivated by right 
principles, if it is founded on high ideals, 
then it becomes a force for good that is 
irresistible. But if it is misinformed, if 
it is swayed by false presumption, if it 
is inspired by low motives, then it be- 
comes a power for evil that can scarcely 
be overcome. 

Publie opinion is ereated in a number of 
ways. Some of these are hidden while 
others are self-manifest. One of the great- 
est influences today in moulding the 
thoughts and judgments of men is the 
daily newspaper. We depend so largely 
upon the daily paper to bring us the news 
of the world. Our judgments on great is- 
sues are generally formed from what we 
read in the papers. Everybody needs the 
newspaper, and since everybody reads 
practically the same thing they arrive at 
the same conclusions. It is thus that 
thoughts begin to erystallize over the 
whole world and a concensus of judgment 
is formed. Occasionally some leader in a 
nation or in a community becomes an in- 
terpreter and clarifies the current issues 
for the popular crowd. 

Another way by which publie opinion is 
created is by the discussion method. Men 
gather in conferences and in gatherings 
of various types, sometimes they congre- 
gate in some club or society where they 
discuss questions on which judgments are 
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Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B, S. Degrees 


Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by our Church leaders. 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W. 
Spotts, Telford, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Lancaster Pennsylvania 
A College Preparatory School for Boys 


Enters about 40 boys per year to 12 to 
15 colleges. Phi Beta Kappa honors in 
four colleges last year. Fine school home, 
thorough work and helpful supervision. 
Moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pd.D., 
Principal 


Catawba College 


An accredited college for men and women, lo- 
cated in the healthful Piedmont region of North 
Carolina. Courses lead to the A.B. and B.S. de- 
grees. Special emphasis on preparation for the 
professions, business life, home economics, and 
music. Graduates now enrolled in leading eastern 
professional and graduate schools. 

Outstanding Features: 
High scholarship Wholesome campus fife 
Minimum charges 
Well-developed program of indoor and outdoor sports 
Summer Sessions: 
* tt July 21; July 24 to September 1 
For catalog and registration blanks, address the President, 


HOWARD R. OMWAKE, Ped. D., Litt. D. 
Salisbury, N.C. 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


A STANDARD COLLEGE FOUNDED 1830 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


College of Arts and Science 
Conservatory of Music 
School of Oratory 
Art Department 

Heidelberg insists upon high standards of 
scholarship, personal contact with mature teachers, 
an unmistakable Christian atmosphere, and the 
minimum expense. 

During the College year 1930-31 Heidelberg had 
six debates with other colleges and won four 
them; one hundred and thirty debates in twenty- 


four years—ninety-three victories and thirty-seven 
defeats. 


For free catalogue write to 


CHARLES E. MILLER, D.D., LL.D. 
President. 


TENNENT COLLEGE 


OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


PROVIDES a standard, four-year college course 
in religious education, seading to degree of 
B.R.E. 

TRAINS for Christian leadership as Pastors’ 
Assistants, Deaconesses, Church Secretaries, 
Missionaries. 


CHARGES its students only $400 a year, two- 
fifths the cost of their training for tuition, 
room rent, board, use of infirmary, library, 
gymnasium, and swimming pool. 

OFFERS special financing arrangements during 
prevailing economic conditions. Fall session 
opens September 14, 1933. Write for catalog 
and application blank. 


President Clinton H. Gillingham, D.D. 
Room 14, 1122 Spruce Street, Phila, Pa 
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to be formed. It will be observed that 
after a while most of the group think 
alike on these subjects. A point of view 
has been reached which dominates the 
thinking of each and all. 

Forming publie opinion is a process of 
education. It is “line upon line, precept 
upon precept, here a little and there a 
little.” The school becomes a fertile field 
for the creating of public opinion. Our 
colleges and universities are formative 
centers of publie opinion. The pulpit 
wields a like influence. It is intended to 
be a moulder of the thoughts and econvie- 
tions of men. 

Literature is another factor that makes 
its notable contribution to this end. The 
books that people read help to create pub- 
lic sentiment. Thus the author wields a 
marvelous influence on the thought-life of 
the world. In our day the radio that 
broadcasts its messages into every nook 
and corner of the world helps to create 
public opinion. The facilities for travel 
which are at our disposal today bring the 
people of distant parts of the world to- 
gether and enable them to exchange ideas 
and experiences. The automobile has play- 
ed a vital part in bringing people in con- 
taet with each other and in shaping their 
whole outlook on life. We are all 
“machine minded,” and life is being 
looked at as one speeds along at the rate 
of 75 miles an hour. 

The war undoubtedly had a great influ- 
ence in moulding public opinion. It was 
ostensibly fought in the interest of high 
ideals;—to make democracy safe for the 
world and the world safe for democracy— 
but the world suffered a tremendous set- 
back. Morals began to be lowered, ideals 
faded out of sight, and today men and 
Women condone many things which they 
at one time condemned. Publie opinion on 
many serious matters greatly changed, and 
today we find ourselves in a mental and 
moral chaos, in an industrial and economic 
confusion from which we can only be de- 
livered when the concensus of human 
judgments takes higher and nobler form. 

It is the province of the Church to ere- 
ate the highest and best forms of public 
opinion and thus lead mankind on a higher 
and nobler plane of life. Christians are 
to be as salt in the earth and as light in 
the world. They are to transform human- 
ity into Christlike personalities, who will 
have the mind that was in Christ Jesus 
and who by the contagion of their own 
convictions will cause others to be like 
minded. Publie opinion must be lifted to 
the level of Christ if it is to be a safe 
conduct for life. 


THE PEN MAR REUNION 


More than 2,000 people from Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia 
and District of Columbia assembled at 
Pen Mar Park on July 27 for the 44th 
annual Reformed Reunion. Rain during 
the morning hours doubtless prevented 
many more from attending. The park, 
washed clean by recent showers, offered a 
freshness that was invigorating. To spend 
a day in the Blue Ridge Mountains is 
always a delight, but never more so than 
when Reformed Church friends meet for a 
Reunion. Sunny skies that afternoon shed 
their brilliance over the mountain top and 
invited us to gaze over the Cumberland 
Valley, so rich in historic interest for the 
Reformed Church. 

Hundreds of people had assembled in 
the large auditorium before 1.30 o’clock 
when the program began with Mr. William 
E. Hoffheins, President of the Board of 
Directors, presiding. Music was furnished 
by the Jefferson Male Chorus of 25 voices. 
This splendid group of singers harmonize 
with their “Pennsylvania English” pastor, 
Rev. Paul D. Yoder, D.D. The treasurer 
of York County, Mr. H. E. Rebert, directs 
his pastor and the other 24 men in their 
singing. They brought credit to them- 
selves and to the Pen Mar Reunion by the 
pleasing and effective rendition of their 
musical numbers. 
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BEAVER COLLEGE FOR WOMEN- 80th ven 


A national Christian College for Women upholding high scholarship, womanly character and 


Christian principles. 


Students from 25 states and 6 foreign countries. 


20 minutes to all cultural 


advantages of Philadelphia: Libraries, Museums, Art Galleries, Operas, Churches & Educational 


Centers. 


Ec. Health Ed. Kindergarten-Primary, 


descriptive booklet on request. 


Bachelor Degrees: Liberal Arts, Science, Fine Arts and Music. 
] Commercial-Secretaryship, 
teachers’ certificates granted on completion of 4, 3, & 2 years. 


Address: 


Teacher Training. Home 
Public School Music. State 
Moderate rates. Catalogue & 


WALTER BURTON GREENWAY, D.D., LL.D., President 


Box E, Jenkintown (suburb of Phila.), Penna. 


The address of the day was delivered 
by one of the most distinguished laymen 
of Pennsylvania, Hon. William A. 
Schnader, LL.D., of Harrisburg, son of the 
beloved minister of our Church, so long 
pastor of St. John’s Chureh, Shamokin, 
Dr. Charles B. Schneder. His work as a 
citizen in publie life has gained for him 
the honor of being chosen as Attorney 
General of his State. His message was 
vital, his subject being, “The Influence of 
the Chureh on the Problems of the Day.” 
He traced the movements of the beginning 
of Maryland and Pennsylvania on the 
principle of separation of Chureh and 
State, but pointed out the obligation of 
the Churehman to be in the forefront of 
every battle for social and moral uplift. 
He gave a Christian interpretation of the 
principles of the National Recovery Act 
and declared that the function of the 
Churehman is to support the Administra- 
tion which has the heart of the people at 
the very center. 


It is not too late to register at 


JUNIATA COLLEGE 
for 
the college year opening September 11, 1933 
Strong Faculty—Adaequate Equipment 


Reduced Expenses 
Catalogue and_ pictorial bulletin by 
addressing 
Charles C. Ellis, Ph.D., D.D., President, 
Huntingdon, Pa. 


At the conclusion of the regular pro- 
gram the All College Hour was directed 
by Rey. Robert J. Pilgram. Oh, how the F. 
& M. alumni did yell and sing! but they 
were outclassed by the daughters of Hood. 
The large delegation of Catawba people 
tried to raise the roof and a trio from 
Ursinus sang their Alma Mater “without 
music.” Responses were given from most 
of the institutions of the Reformed 
Chureh. It proved to be a happy occasion 
not only for the alumni and students of 
the various institutions, but for the large 
assembly as well. ag, dehy 12: 
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France has lowered tariffs on American 
products. This is a relief for American 
business interests, which suffered heavily 
in the tariff increases decreed in July. 

Two officers and 3 enlisted men of the 
United States Navy were killed at Hono- 
lulu Aug. 9 when their plane crashed on 
a coral reef. 

Twenty-three flying boats of General 
Italo Balbo’s Italian air armanda settled 
down Aug. 9 on the Tagus River at Alfeite, 
opposite Lisbon. They had completed the 
final ocean flight, from the Azores, in their 
long voyage from Orbetello, Italy, to Chi- 
cago and back. One of the fliers was 
killed in a erash at the Azores and 3 
hurt. The flight was ended at Rome Aug. 
12. 

The Spanish and British Ambassadors 
formally protested Aug. 9 to Ambassador 
Welles concerning excesses committed 
against their nationals in the Cuban dis- 
orders, according to authentic advices re- 
ceived at Washington. 

President Roosevelt appealed to Cuba 
Aug. 9 to submerge political differences in 
the interest of solving “the problems of 
starvation and of depression.” 

Infant mortality in nearly 1000 Amer- 
ican cities reached its lowest recorded 
rate in 1932. The previous low was in 
1931. 

Former President Hoover celebrated his 
59th birthday quietly with Mrs. Hoover 
at their home at Palo Alto, California, 
Aug. 10. 

The sighting of a mountain higher than 
any other heretofore known in Greenland 
and unrecorded on maps has been reported 
by Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh and his 
wife, who are charting a northern air 
route to Europe. 

Reduced income from taxes in Kansas 
may foree hundreds of rural schools to 
curtail their terms. Teachers’ salaries have 
been reduced 20 to 40 per cent. 

President Gerardo Machado of Cuba, 
after asking Congress for a “leave of ab- 
sence”, fled from Cuba by airplane Aug. 
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12. It has been determined that the 
Presideney shall be passed temporarily 
to Carlos Manuel de Cespedes, diplomat, 
on whom the chief elements have agreed. 
Fifteen persons were killed as the mobs 
avenged the murders of the Machado re- 
gime. 

President Roosevelt returned to the capi- 
tal Aug. 12 after leaving his home at Hyde 
Park Aug. 11 for a 180-mile automobile 
trip through the Shenandoah Valley, where 
he visited 5 Civilian Conservation Corps 
camps. 

President Roosevelt Aug. 13 ordered 3 
American warships to proceed to Cuban 
waters to protect American citizens. In 
announcing this action, the President 
stated that “no possible question of inter- 
vention or of the slightest interference 
with the internal affairs of Cuba” was in- 
volved. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, peace advo- 
eate and woman’s suffrage leader, has an- 
nounced the formation of the Protest Com- 
mittee of Non-Jewish Women Against the 
Persecution of Jews in Germany. 9000 
signatures from women in all parts of the 
United States has been affixed to a letter 
of protest which will be sent to the 
League of Nations and to newspapers in 
countries bordering on Germany. 

More than 50,000 Chinese are homeless 
and destitute as a result of the floods of 
the Yellow River in Honan and Hopel 
Provinces, and more than twice that num- 
ber are destitute in Shantung Provinee, 
making the total number of homeless more 
than 150,000. 

The spread of a strange type of “sleep- 
ing sickness” which has taken 6 lives 
since it began July 23, is challenging 
ing the resources of the health officials of 
Missouri. 

Cotton mills maintained high-speed pro- 
duction during July with consumption of 
the staple reported by the Census Bureau 
Aug. 15 at 600,143 bales compared with 
273,568 bales for the same month last 
year. 
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THE HON. A. B. HESS 


On Aug. 4, St. Paul’s, Laneaster, lost 
one of its most influential members in the 
person of the Hon. A. B. Hess. No man 
in the community had more varied inter- 


ests. He was active in the business life 
of the city and State. He was a trustee 
of the Millersville State Teacher’s College, 
and a director of the Union Trust Co. 

Mr. Hess had a remarkable career in 
the Pennsylvania State Legislature. He 
represented Lancaster from 1911-1922, and 
from 1925-1929. In the session of 1927 
he was floor leader of the Governor Fisher 
forces, and in the 1929 session he was 
elected Speaker of the House. In the ses- 
sions of 1927 and 1929 he was recognized 
as the most powerful figure in both the 
House and the Senate. As Speaker, his 
decisions were never appealed from. He 
was eloquent, logical, forceful, a_ real 
orator. His opponents in the House used 
to say, “Mr. Hess has the brains.” 

It is in the Church where Mr. Hess did 
a lasting piece of work. For the last ten 
years he was teacher of the Men’s Bible 
Class. No matter how busy he was, he 
always gave his Sunday School lesson 
prior attention. Rarely did he miss_his 
appointment with the men of his class. 
His Bible he knew from his youth, and 
from the background of a religious train- 
ing in a pious Mennonite family, emerged 
one of the best Bible teachers to be found 
anywhere in the country. 

Funeral services were held in St. Paul’s 
Chureh on Monday afternoon, Aug. 7. The 
large auditorium of the Church was filled 
with people. The services were in charge 
of Dr. T. A. Alspach, assisted by Dr. J. 
W. Meminger, who confirmed Mr. Hess on 
Jan. 4, 1907, and Rev. E. K. Hostetter. 

—T. A. A. 


MRS. SARAH A. WHETSTONE 

Mrs. Sarah A. Whetstone, widow of 
Abraham Whetstone, passed away Tues- 
day, July 18, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
S§. A. Hammaker, where she has made her 
home the past five years. She was sick 
but five days with uremic poisoning. Born 
at Lafayetteville, Bedford Co., Pa., March 
12, 1849, Mrs. Whetstone was aged 84 
years, 4 months and 6 days. She was a 
daughter of John and Harriet Barley and 
was united in marriage with Abraham 
Whetstone in December, 1875. Mr. Whet- 
stone passed away 30 years ago. A son, 
Edgar, also two daughters, Cora and Em- 
ma, preceded her in death. She is survived 
by two sons, Albert Whetstone, of Detroit, 
Mich., and Barley Whetstone, of Oster- 
burg, Pa., also by a daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
Edgar Whetstone, of Buffalo, N. Y., and 
5 grandchildren. 

She joined the Lutheran Church when 
she was 14 years old, but in 1896 joined 
the Reformed Church at Osterburg with 
her husband, and remained a faithful mem- 
ber until her death. 

Funeral services were conducted July 
21 at St. Luke’s Church, Fishertown, Pa., 
by the pastor, Rev. J. W. Bechtel, assisted 
by Rev. J. E. Dobbs, of St. Luke’s charge. 
Interment in Union Cemetery here. 

—S. A. H. 


ELDER GEORGE 8S. KAGERISE 


St. John’s Church, Loysburg, Pa., suf- 
fered a great loss in the death of George 
S. Kagerise, aged 82 years, which occurred 
at the Mercy Hospital, Altoona, July 21, 
where he had been a patient for two 
weeks. Mr. Kagerise was born at Clear- 
ville, Bedford Co., March 3, 1851. In 
1870 he was married to Susanna Hart- 
man, who died 8 years ago. For some 
time after his marriage he followed farm- 
ing, thence moved to Salemville, Bedford 
Co., where for a period of 32 years he 
conducted a general store and was like- 
wise postmaster. He was a publie-spirited 
man, having been identified with many 
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community projects; was a director of 
the Mutual Fire Insurance Co. of Bedford; 
a director of the Farmers State Bank, 
Woodbury, and an enthusiastic member 
of the Grange, at Loysburg. He was a 
faithful member of the Reformed Church, 
a constant attendant at Sunday School 
and worship, and for many years he held 
the office of elder and frequently repre- 
sented his Church at the meetings of 
Juniata Classis and Potomae Synod. He 
was a strong, encouraging, sympathetic, 
co-operating Chureh official. In accord- 
ance with his wishes, funeral services were 
held in the Salemville Church of the 
Brethren, with his former pastor, Rev. J. 
Edwin Scheetz, Everett, Pa., officiating, 
assisted by Rev. Mr. Dillinger, of the 
Loysburg Church. The services on Sun- 
day afternoon, July 23, were very largely 
attended, testifying to the high esteem 
in which Mr. Kagerise was held. He is 
survived by 4 daughters and one son: 
Mrs. Wm. Replogle, Roaring Springs, 
where Mr, Kagerise made his home; Mrs. 
J. OC. Ritter, New Enterprise; Mrs. A. R. 
Diffenbach, Cherry Tree; Mrs. Park Berk- 
himer and Oscar Kagerise, Salemville. He 
is also survived by one sister and two 
brothers: Mrs. Esther Walter and Irvine 
Kagerise, Salemville; and Prof. F. 8. 
Kagerise, Martinsburg, Pa. —J. E, &.- 


MRS. AVILLA M. WOLFF 


The widow of Rev. David M. Wolff 
died at the home of her two daughters, 
Mary Katherine and Sarah Jane, 4351 
Kingswell Avenue, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, July 23, 1933, in her 87th year. Her 
son, John Nevin, married to Miss Mary 
Hartman of Lancaster, preceded her in 
death in 1924. 

Mrs. Wolff was born in Adams County, 
Pa., the daughter of Charles Mickley, and 
was educated at Palatinate College in 
Myerstown. She was married by Rey. Dr. 
Dietrich on Dee. 28, 1870, at Gettysburg. 
Mr. Wolff died in 1876. She then returned 
to the Cashtown Charge, where she re- 
mained until her children grew up and 
went elsewhere. She then lived with one 
or another of these children, and so gravi- 
tated to New York, then Montana, and 
finally California, where she lived since 
1920. Throughout the years, and up to 
the time of her death, she relished life 
with the zest of youth. She had her favor- 
ite columns in the “Messenger” and was 
an omnivorous reader, though perhaps her 
chief interests were astronomical subjects 
and the Bible and Biblical history. 


ELDER ALFRED A. SCHWALM 


On Sunday evening, July 9, Elder Alfred 
A. Schwalm, a prominent resident of He- 
gins, Pa., and a faithful member of Frie- 
den’s Church since his confirmation by the 
late Rev. Henry S. Bossler, died very sud- 
denly. A regular attendant at worship, 
Elder Sehwalm did not go on this partie- 
ular Sunday evening because of an an- 
noying cough. When his wife returned 
from Church services, he complained of 
more serious illness. The doctor was im- 


mediately summoned, arriving in a few 
minutes, but too late to be of any assist- 
anee. A hemorrhage had proved fatal. 
Mr. Schwalm was born on May 2, 1857, 
a son of the late Mr. and Mrs. William 
Schwalm, of Hubley Township. He re- 
ceived his early education in the schools 
of Hubley Township, and when he attain- 
ed the age of 18 years was elected a 
teacher of the township. He taught in 
Hegins and Hubley Township schools for 
25 years. He also served as justice of the 
peace of East Hegins Township, and later 
became a notary public. Both of these 
positions he held for 36 years. During the 
Wilson administration he served as post- 
master. Practically all of his Church life 
was spent as a member of the Consistory 
of Frieden’s Church, first as deacon, then 
for many years as elder. He served as 
Secretary of the Joint Consistory of the 
Deep Creek Charge for more than a de- 
eade. He was Superintendent’ of Frie- 
den’s Union Sunday School for an equally ~ 
long period. Surely his record is one of 
long and faithful service in the vineyard 
of the Lord. He was twice married. Mrs. 
Alvaretta Schwalm, nee Fisher, his first 
wife, died in 1913. To this union three 
daughters and one son were born, In 
1914 he married Mrs. Clara Reed Hoff- 
man Hoch, who survives. Two daughters, 
Mrs. Sarah Koppenhaver, of Pillow, and 
Mrs. Annie Reeder of Allentown, and one 
son, John, of Shiremanstown, Pa., and two 
brothers, Joseph of Pine Grove and Jack- 
son of Valley View, also survive. His 
funeral was held from his late home on 
July 13, with his pastor, Rev. Herman J. 
Naftzinger, in charge. Pastor Carl H. 
Moyer of the Lutheran Church assisted. 


=~ 
MRS. IRA BRINDLE 
Mrs. Jennie Viola Brindle, beloved wife 
of Ira Brindle, passed away on June 24, — 7 
‘ 


of heart trouble, following an illness of ~ 
several years. She was bedfast since Jan- ‘es 
uary. Mrs. Brindle was born at Markes, 

Pa., Apr. 4, 1859, the daughter of James 

Scott and Sarah (Wright) Williams. She 
was baptized and confirmed May 30, 1875, — 
by Dr. Jacob Hassler in Fort Loudon 
Church, and attended public schools and — 
private school at Mercersburg, Pa. She — 

taught school for five years until her mar- _ 
riage to Mr. Brindle, Dec. 30, 1880. They — 
lived at Markes until 1900, when they re- 
moved to Waynesboro, Pa., since which . 
time they have been faithful members of _ 

Trinity Church, Rev. S. E. Lobach, pastor. 

Besides her husband, Mrs. Brindle is sur-_ 
vived by three sons and two daughters, as 
follows: Rev. Ernest Wright Brindle, 
Arendtsville, Pa.; James Roy Brindle, — 
Waynesboro, Pa.; Russell Williams Brindle, 
Charleston, W. Va.; Mrs. Edith Viola Rod- 
gers, Altoona, Pa., and Miss Dorothy Brin- 
dle, at home; also by two sisters, Mrs. O 
C. Fuller and Miss Harriet Williams, T 
botville, Pa. The funeral services of 
Christian wife and mother were conducte 
June 27, by the pastor, Rev. Mr. Lobacl 
assisted by Dr. F. F. Bahner.—S. E. I 


